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THE NEW YEAR. 


I GREET thee, brave and coming year! 
With thy unwritten, snowy page, 

And dash away the unshed tear 
Would dim thee with its dull presage ! 


Hope dances from her dewy bower 
Thy early footstep to beguile ; 

And Love, as fresh as Eden’s flower, 
Shall wave thee onward with a smile. 


Why carry to thy record fair 
The cares, the sorrows, buried, past ? 
Let them float backward on the air, 
And perish like the ocean blast. 


Despair our speech has iron-bound, 
‘The stoutest heart has often quailed ; 

We’ve flouted Fortune as she frowned, 
But was it Fate, or we, who failed ? 


Oft Destiny holds this surprise, 

Fate, smiling, slowly drops her mask ; 
Our pain was blessing in disguise, 

And health was hidden in the task, 


We weave but blindly at the loom, 
Nor see the picture, save in parts ; 
Not ours to mark the gleam or gloom, 
But labour on with patient hearts. 


When the bright angel overhead 

The soul-wrought tapestry unfurls, 
Perhaps the tears we slowly shed 

May gleam amid the gold like pearls, 


The sorrow which has crushed the life, 
A lily blooms, on azure field ; 

And daily care and toil and strife 
In bud and flower may stand revealed. 


One thing is left us undisturbed — 

We still can work and love and give. 
No matter how the life’s perturbed, 

If, living, we learn how to live. 


Then come, thou young and sturdy year, 
Come with proud port, and step elate ! 

If dawn is dark, noon may be clear : 
Come, give us heart for any fate ! 

Evening Post. M. E. W. S. 


HOME, 


The following beautiful lines were written by James 
Montgomery, the well-known Ayrshire poet. The 
poet, whose smaller pieces are considered nearly 
equal to those of Moore, was born at Irvine, in 1771. 

THERE is a land, of every land the pride, 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside ; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 

Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 
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The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 
shores, 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that 

ole ; 

For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 


Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, 
wife, 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of 
life ! 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of love and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 


Where shall that land, that spot of earth be 
found ? 
Art thou a man ?—a patriot ?— look around; 
On, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps 
roam, 
That land ¢Ay country, and that spot ¢hy home! 
Chambers’ Journal. 


THE SEASONS. 


A BLUE-EYED child that sits amid the noon, 
O’erhung with a laburnum’s drooping sprays, 
Singing her little song, while softly round 
Along the grass the chequered sunshine 
plays. 


All beauty that is throned in womanhood, 
Facing a summer garden’s fountained walks, 
That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down, 
To — her flushing cheeks from one who 
tal 


A happy mother with her fair-faced girls, 
In whose sweet spring her youth again she 


sees, 
With shout, and dance, and laugh, and bound, 
and song, 
Stripping an autumn’s orchard laden trees. 


An aged woman in a wintry room — 
Frost on the pane, without the whirling 
snow — 
Reading old letters of her far-off youth, 
Of sorrows past, and joys of long ago. 
Transcript. 
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SCOTTISH STATESMEN 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
SCOTTISH STATESMEN OF THE REVOLU- 
TION: THE DALRYMPLES.* 


SCOTLAND has not been fertile in great 
statesmen. During what may be called 
the kingly period of her history — from 
the accession of Robert II. to the death of 
James V.—the one thing essential to the 
well-being of the people, and to the de- 
fence of the country against English inva- 
sion, was to curb an overgrown, turbulent, 
and treacherous nobility; a task to which 
no man was found equal. At the great 
uprising of the Reformation a wider field 
was opened; nobler ends came into view. 
Knox, though not in the strict sense of the 
word a statesman, yet did the work of the 
greatest: he awoke a national life; he 
called into political existence the middle 
classes of his countrymen. From various 
causes Scotland, in his time, took a place 
in the politics of Europe out of all propor- 
tion to her real power. But her states- 
men, with the single exception of Murray, 
were unworthy of their opportunities. 
Maitland of Lethington has a great but 
undeserved reputation. He was a man, 
as Mr. Burton has shown, rather crafty 
than wise ; he seems to have studied the 
subtleties of Italian politicians beyond the 
powers of his own brain; he fought with 
armour which he had not proved, and the 
result of all his tortuous devices was hope- 
less failure. 

On the accession of James to the En- 
glish throne Scotland sank into insignifi- 
cance and degradation. From this she 
was, for a brief season, raised, not by any 
efforts of Scotch statesmanship, but by the 
wholesome stimulus of the tyranny of the 
Stuarts, wanton with prosperity; and 
strong, as they thought, with the strength 
of England. The Covenant, the abjuration 
of prelacy by the Assembly of 1638, the 
invasions of England, were bold and vig- 
orous measures. It is not too much to 


* 1. Memoir of Sir Fames Dalrymple, First Vis- 
count Stair. A Study in the History of Scotland 
and Scotch Law during the Seventeenth Century. 
By J. G. Mackay, Advocate. Edinburgh: 1873. 

2. The Stair Annals. By Joun Murray GRAHAM, 
Edinburgh: 1875. 

3. William Carstares. A Character and Career 
of the Revolutionary Epoch. By Ropert Hersert 
Story, Minister at Rosneath. London: 1874. 
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say that to the conduct of Scotland at this 
juncture England probably owed her free- 
dom. But the end was unworthy of such 
beginnings. The fervour of popular feel- 
ing which had supported Knox blazed up 
again for a time, but could not long en- 
dure. The national life of the Reformation 
period had died away. The people had 
been crushed by civil war, by poverty, by 
the utter misrule which followed upon the 
union of the crowns. “The gentry of 
that nation,” writes one of Cromwell’s 
officers, “have sych influence over the 
commonalty that they can lead them which 
way they please.” Unhappily no one was 
found who could, lead them wisely. The 
needy nobles and mercenary soldiers who 
led the Scottish army into England were 
animated by no higher motive than a love 
of English quarters and English money; 
the spirit of resistance to ecclesiastical 
tyranny, which at first stimulated the peo- 
ple, soon degenerated under evil guidance 
into a fierce intolerance, a determination 
to impose Presbyterianism upon all men, 
which found its fitting conclusion in the 
acceptance of Charles II. as a Covenanted 
king. During the usurpation Scotland 
was preserved from native rule ; under the 
restored authority of her “native princes,” 
the wisdom of Ahithophel could have 
availed nothing to any upright Scottish 
politician, except in so far as it might have 
counselled the necessity of a speedy re- 
treat to Holland. 

At the Revolution dawned a day bright 
with a fairer promise for Scotland than for 
any portion of the British dominions. The 
oppression from which she was then set 
free had been greater than the oppression 
of England; she could look to the future 
with a better hope than the most sanguine 
could entertain for Ireland. Unlike the 
case of England, so utter had been the 
disregard of law, so entire the overthrow 
of every cherished institution, that the 
whole constitutional fabric had to be re- 
constructed. Unlike the case of Ireland, 
enmities of race and creed were not so 
deeply rooted as to render such recon- 
struction hopelessly beyond the reach of 
wisdom and honest purpose. Again the 
leaders, by position, of the Scottish peo- 
ple failed in the time of need. If, as Mr. 
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Arnold thinks, the virtue of an aristocracy 
lies in openness to ideas, never was a body 
less worthy of the name than the nobility 
of Scotland. Happily, influences were 
now at work which opened a career to 
“new men.” It is our purpose, with the 
aid of the books which are at the head of 
this article, to give some account of the 
foremost of these —the two Dalrymples, 
father and son—founders of a family 
which, through several generations, pro- 
duced men eminent in literature, law, arms, 
and diplomacy. 

Mr. Graham’s work, with the least pre- 
tension, is the most valuable of the three. 
It embraces the life of the founder of the 
house, of his son, the first Earl of Stair, 
and of his grandson the field-marshal and 
diplomatist —the “magnanimous Stair” 
of Carlyle’s Frederick. He has pub- 
lished, for the first time, many letters of 
importance and interest. He has done his 
own part with taste and judgment. His 
narrative is brief but clear; his candour 
and impartiality beyond praise. Mr. 
Mackay’s book is a more elaborate effort. 
It is, as he calls it, “a study in the history 
of Scotland and Scotch law.” And, as 
such, it has many merits. But it is con- 
fused and without method. Hence it 
leaves no vivid impression on the reader’s 
mind —a fatal defect in a biography. 
We shall have occasion, also, in the 
course of this article, to note instances of 
bad taste, of over-confidence, of one-sided 
judgment, in Mr. Mackay’s volume. And 
we are, therefore, the more anxious now 
to recognize his considerable research, his 
liberality of thought, and the freshness 
and vigour which animate his pages. Of 
Mr. Story’s labours we cannot speak so 
favourably. That the book is a dull book 
is not altogether the author’s fault. As- 
suredly Carstairs was no common man. 
Equal in astuteness and sagacity to the 
master of Stair himself, he was in honesty 
and fidelity superior perhaps to all the 
politicians of his age and nation. There 
is reason to believe, with some degree of 
certainty, that he rendered good service to 
the State, in forwarding, against ignorance 
and prejudice, the true interests of Scot- 
land. But those services, during the most 
important part of his career, took the 
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shape of private counsel to William. Cir- 
cumstances, together with his profession, 
excluded him from public life. Hence his 
biography wants interest —a want not 
supplied by his guarded correspondence. 
But Mr. Story’s book has graver faults 
than the fault of dulness. It is marked 
by a tone of loftiness which the reader 
finds nothing to justify. There is little 
evidence of research; interest is not 
awakened by novelty of material or origi- 
nality of thought. Historical insight is 
wanting; there are grievous mistakes in 
judgments of character —as in a rhapsody 
about Claverhouse, and the praises of that 
unscrupulous turncoat Sir James Stewart. 
It is difficult not to be offended by the un- 
generous spirit which finds pleasure in the 
repetition of the idle slander that William 
encouraged Monmouth’s adventure in or- 
der to rid himself of a rival; it is impos- 
sible not to smile at the taste which can 
find in the position of Carstairs at Wil- 
liam’s death a parallel to Diocletian at 
Salona and Charles V. at Yuste. Inaccu- 
racy is shown even in the slipshod way 
the references are noted ; * the style, level 
enough as a rule, is disfigured by frequent 
and vain attempts at effect.t Worst of 
all, there are not a few traces of that bit- 
terness towards any who chance to differ 
from Mr. Story—especially on matters 
ecclesiastical — which so painfully charac- 
terizes the school to which he belongs. 
But we pass gladly from the duty of criti- 
cism to the more pleasing portion of our 
task. 

The greatest of Scottish jurists was 
born in Ayrshire in the year 1619, of a 
family by no means so obscure as his ene- 
mies in after days were prone to allege. 


* As thus: ‘Burnet, vol. iii”? ‘* Fountainhall, 
Wodrow, p. 148.”? 

t The following style of writing is the reverse of im- 
pressive: ‘*’The chamber of the Privy Council echoed 
with the howls of the victims of the boot. There, one 
day, might be seen Dalzell striking the prisoners under 
examination over the mouth with his sword-hilt till the 
blood sprang ; on another, Lauderdale baring his brawny 
arms above the elbow, and swearing ‘by Jehovah’ 
that he would force the gentlemen of Scotland to enter 
into those bonds” (p. 45). Nor is a distinct idea of a 
political situation conveyed thus: ‘‘ Jacobite stratagems, 
Episcopal pretensions, Presbyterian jealousies, national 
prejudices, personal dishonesties, and political corrup- 
tions weltered together in illimitable battle and com 


fusion’ (p. 275). 
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He was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where he graduated in 1637; 
and four years later was appointed, after a 
competitive examination — as was the wont 
then—a professor or regent in philoso- 
phy. In 1648 he resigned this position 
for the more stirring profession of the bar, 
to which he was called in his twenty-ninth 
year. Almost immediately thereafter he 
was appointed secretary to the commis- 
sions which went to Holland seeking a 
virtuous Covenanter in Charles II. He 
is known during these visits to have 
formed the acquaintance of Salmasius, 
and he may be reasonably supposed to 
have profited by intercourse with the 
many eminent Dutch jurists then living. 
Sagacity, far inferior to that of Dalrymple, 
would have forbidden any more active 
support of Charles’ fortunes; the future 
president, for about ten years, pursued in 
safe insignificance his professional avo- 
cations. In 1657 — not ten years after he 
had been called to the bar — Monk recom- 
mended him to Cromwell for the office of 
judge, as being “a very honest man and a 
good lawyer.” Stair’s acceptance of this 
office seems to Mr. Mackay a thing re- 
quiring excuse. In our judgment it was 
one of the most justifiable steps in his 
somewhat shifty public life. Nor do we 
think it worth while to defend a course of 
which an example was set by such men as 
Hale in his own profession, and Blake in 
another. Far more questionable was his 
conduct under Charles. He was knighted 
immediately after the restoration, and in- 
cluded in the first commission of Scottish 
judges. But in 1662 a declaration was 
imposed on all persons in offices of trust. 
This measure was aimed directly at Pres- 
byterians. The declarant affirmed sol- 
emnly the illegality of all leagues, cove- 
nants, and gatherings in the late troubles ; 
“and particularly, that those oaths, where- 
of the one was commonly called ‘ The 
National Covenant’ (as it was sworn and 
explained in the year 1638 and thereafter), 
and the other entitled ‘A Solemn League 
and Covenant,’ were and are, in them- 
selves unlawful oaths, and were taken by 
and imposed upon the subjects of this 
kingdom against the fundamental laws 
and liberties of the same.” Stair hesi- 
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tated. His family was Presbyterian. He 
himself had all his life been a Presbyte- 
rian. “In the late troubles” he had for 
two years borne arms “for Christ’s crown 
and Covenant.” He had, at one time, re- 
solved to resign; but a slight concession 
from those in power sufficed to overcome 
his scruples. Lauderdale, who seems to 
have had as much liking for Stair as it was 
in his nature to have for any man, and who 
doubtless appreciated the value to the ad- 
ministration of Stair’s character and abil- 
ities, stood his friend. He was summoned 
to London, and admitted to an interview 
with Charles, who possibly may have re- 
membered with favour the secretary of 
Breda and the Hague. The result was a ° 
permission to accompany his signature of 
the declaration with the verbal statement, 
that “he was content to declare against 
whatever was opposite to his Majesty’s 
just right and prerogative.” These words 
are no real qualification of the terms of 
the declaration, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that any mind can have regarded the 
utterance of them as other than a farce.* 
To such paltering with conscience we 


‘prefer the frank readiness of .Lauderdale 


to “sign a cartful of such oaths before he 
would lose his place.” . 

Stair was created president of the Court 
of Session, and made a member of the 
Privy Council in 1671. He held these of- 
fices for ten years — years during which, 
in the calm judgment of Hallam, the 
wickedness of the administratjon can find 
no parallel in modern history. For this 
Mr. Mackay proposes no defence; Mr. 
Graham adopts the defence stated by 
Stair himself in his “ Apology,” which is 
simply that he did not approve of “sever- 
ity against those who suffered for serving 
God in the way they were persuaded ;” 
that he “did what he durst to save them.” 
The defence is not very successful — es- 
pecially when we consider the small 
result of his exertions. The distinction 
between commissions granted for the per- 


* Very different from the qualification with which 
Burley took the test of drinking the health of tlre pri- 
mate of St. Andrews in Niel Blane’s Change House — 
** May each prelate in Scotland soon be as the Right 
Reverend James Sharpe.’? Well might Bothwell say, 
“*I don’t kaow what the devil the crop-eared Whig 
means.”” 
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formance of necessary public duties and 
those which “ relate to councils for estab- 
lishing usurped power or burdening the 
people,” by which Stair justified his hold- 
ing office under Cromwell, cannot avail 
him in this matter. Lauderdale was then 
carrying out his scheme of subverting the 
Constitution and governing Scotland by 
the Privy Council, without a Parliament; 
and every one who sat with him in the 
Privy Council must be held responsible 
for the guilt of that scheme. No one 
would impute to Stair the malignity of 
the apostate Sharpe, or the pleasure 
in human suffering which showed itself 
in the dark nature of James; but a dis- 
like to witness the infliction of torture 
was a merit which he shared with the ma- 
jority of his colleagues, and his p.eference 
for moderate counsels was only evinced 
by absence or silence. By the practice of 
such prudential arts no man can obtain 
exoneration from whatever blame may at- 
tach to the government of which, from 
motives of ambition or interest, he con- 
sents to be a member. 

But the time had now come when cau- 
tion and moderation could no longer avail. 
The Duke of York came to Scotland as 
commissioner in 1679, animated, even 
then, by that determination to raise up 
Popery which in the end cost him his 
crown. It was soon apparent that any 
such design would be opposed by all but 
the most subservient of Scottish statesmen. 
Stair, at his first interview with the duke, 
gave offence by welcoming him to an “en- 
tirely Protestant country.” He filled up 
the measure of his iniquity by carrying 
in Parliament an addition to the Test 
Act of 1681, defining the Protestant re- 
ligion as “the religion contained in the 
Confession of Faith recorded in the first 
Parliament of James VI.” He tells us 
that his object was “to prove the safest 
hedge against Popery,” and this object 
was perfectly apprehended by James. 
Accordingly, Stair on going to London, 
either to obtain permission to take the 
test with a qualification, as he had ‘done 
the declaration of 1662; or, as some have 
said, with the view of securing for his 
more complaisant son the place which he 
foresaw he himself would have to resign, 
was, at the instance of the Duke of York, 
refused an audience of the king; anda 
new commission was issued in which his 
name did not appear. Stair assures .us 
he would not have signed the test. Why 
a man who had signed the declaration 
of 1062, and had been for ten years a 
member of the Privy Council, should have 
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stickled at this test we are wholly unable 
to understand. But itis unsafe to pro- 
nounce judgment on matters of con- 
science — especially when the consciences 
are those of Scottish statesmen of the 
seventeenth century. The main fact is, 
that government never offered him the 
chance of signing. To have done so 
would have been a farce. His ruin was 
determined on. Moderation, not unlike 
his own, had brought destruction on Ar- 
gyle. The president’s declared hostility 
to Popery was worse than moderation. 
His dismissal came from the same cause 
which, a few years later, raised Perth and 
Melfort over Queensberry: and‘which in 
England led to the downfall of the Hydes 
— the resolve of James to have in his serv- 
ice no minister who would not do his bid- 
ding even in the matter of religious pro- 
fession. 

Stair retired to the country, but was not 
allowed to enjoy his retirement. The eye 
of the tyrant was upon him. In 1662 
Claverhouse was sent to urge on the per- 
secution in Wigton and Galloway. Of 
course, he found cause of offence in every- 
thing done by the fallen president. It is 
half melancholy, half ludicrous, to read 
Stair’s appeals to Queensberry, imploring 
favour, protesting loyalty, and remonstrat- 
ing against being “ disquieted” because 
his wife won’t attend the parish church, 
which, he plaintively adds, “I cannot 
help” —an inability easy of credence if 
the lady had any likeness to the mother of 
the bride of Lammermoor.* At last, 
acting on a friendly hint from Sir George 
Mackenzie, he fled to Holland. 

At Leyden—fit refuge for an exiled 
scholar — Stair found a society, composed 
of the most eminent and learned men in 
Europe, ready to soothe his six years of 
banishment. Of his life there little is 
known. He gave himself to literary pur- 
suits ; he supported, in a languid way, the 
enterprise of Argyle; while resting his 
hopes, we can readily believe, on a very 
different deliverer. He, least of all men, 
was likely to have been led away by the 
proverbial credulity of exiles. He was 
recommended by F agel to the notice of 
William, who soon saw and valued his 


* Mr. Mackay’s biographical enthusiasm prompts 
him to stand up for Lady Stair. But he might have 
remembered that she is thus described by one of her 
descendants: ‘In Lady Ashton the character of our 
great-great-grandmother seems in many respects more 
faithfully delineated, or at least, less misrepresented. 
She was an ambitious and interested woman, of a mas 
culine character and understanding.’ Letter from Mr. 
Dalrymple Elphinstone in the introduction to “The 
Bride of Lammermoor.”’ 
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cool sagacity. He entered eagerly into 
William’s great design, professing himself 
willing to venture his head, his own and 
his children’s fortunes, in such an under- 
taking —a declaration the magnanimity 
of which is somewhat impaired by the fact 
that the family estates were perfectly safe 
in any event, being at that very time en- 
joyed by his eldest son, serving James as 
Jord advocate and lord justice clerk. 
But William could not afford to look 
closely into such matters. He knew Stair 
was able; he had reason to believe him 
willing to serve the good cause. He, 
therefore, honoured him with much confi- 
dence, and took him over to England in 
the “ Brill.” 

Here Stair’s work as a statesman be- 
gins. He is said, indeed, to have shared 
the councils of Monk before the march 
into England which restored the mon- 
archy. But, with this exception, he had 
hitherto lived the life of a mere lawyer, 
avoiding, even to the disregard of duty, 
any part in State affairs. To such a 
course he had been led partly by timidity, 
partly because he disliked the govern- 
ments he continued to serve. Both 
causes were now removed. His political 
views were in accord with.the new order 
of things; there was no longer room for 
timidity: the only hope of safety to him 
or his lay in the stability of William’s 
throne. Even now, however, the part 
which he took was not a public one. He 
lived in a beautiful villa on the banks of 
the Thames belonging to the widow of 
his old patron Lauderdale, and guided the 
deliberations of William on Scotch affairs 
by his experience and sagacity. He was, 
in the crisis of the Revolution, the confi- 
dential adviser Carstairs afterwards be- 
came. And, in truth, the sagacity which 
directed William in these things must 
have been sagacity of no common order. 
If, as there is every reason to believe, 
Stair suggested the mode .in which the 
convention which was to meet at Edin- 
burgh should be summoned — in righteous 
disregard of existing laws; if, by his ad- 
vice, nobles who had been deprived of 
their honours by the tyranny of the 
Stuarts were invited to resume their seats 
in Parliament; if, by his advice, the fran- 
chise was so extended that none but 
Papists were excluded from the vote; if 
he had any share in William’s letter to 
the convention when it did assemble, and 
in the private instructions sent to the 
friends of the government, in which we 
see not only a statesmanlike view of the 
position, but an intimate and accurate 
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knowledge of Scotch parties and of the 
Scotch character; then few advisers have 
ever given wiser counsel to a prince. Ec- 
clesiastical matters presented, perhaps, the 
most serious and the most lasting diffi- 
culty. William was undoubtedly desirous 
that the Scotch should be induced to ac- 
cept a moderate form of Episcopacy. The 
establishment of Presbytery in Scotland 
made every Scotch Episcopalian a Jacob- 
ite, and was, moreover, in the highest de- 

ee distasteful to English churchmen, 

igh and low alike. Nor is it uncharitable 
to suppose that a prince as greedy of 
power as any who have ever governed 
England may have had some preference 
for a form of Church government which, 
to say the least, has always been asso- 
ciated with the ascendancy of the crown. 
Stair, knowing Scotland, knew the mainte- 
nance of Episcopacy to be impracticable. 
Aided probably by Carstairs, he had little 
difficulty in bringing William to this opin- 
ion. But a further and most important 
object was that William should be saved 
from the unpopularity sure to be incurred 
by him in-England were he to countenance 
the overthrow of Episcopacy in the north. 
The matter must be decided before he 
could have any say in it, or any title to in- 
terfere. Stair effected this by prevailing 
upon the managers of the convention to 
insert a clause in the Claim of Right de- 
claring Episcopacy an insupportable insti- 
tution, odious to the nation, which must 
be abolished. William, therefore, if he 
accepted the crown of Scotland at all, had 
no choice but to accept it on a contract of 
which this was the first condition. 

It seems to have been undetermined 
whether Stair should be restored to his 
place as president, then held by Sir George 
Lockhart. In his “ Apology” he says he 
would not have taken the place while Sir 
George lived; adding, frankly enough, 
“nor had I any doubt but that the king 
would have provided me as well as by it.” 
The murder of Lockhart in March 1689 
removed all difficulty; and Stair thus 
writes, with a certain half-sincerity, as to 
his own feelings at the time : “ That shame- 
ful murder of Sir George Lockhart touched 
the king much, and made him say to me 
he saw it was necessary that I should re- 
sume my place again, which I was willing, 
though it was my right, he should continue 
to enjoy, being younger and abler to en- 
dure the toil than I.” 

Accordingly he was re-appointed presi- 
dent of the Court of Sessions, and held 
that office till his death in 1695. These 
years were certainly the most useful, and 
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probably the happiest, of his life. He en- 
joyed the position which he preferred to 
any other; he could, without scruple, take 
what part became him in public affairs. 
And the part from which he as a judge 
was debarred, he saw taken, with rare 
ability and energy, by his son. The at- 
tacks of numerous and bitter enemies had 
no effect on his fortunes, and were not, 
therefore, likely to disturb his cold and 
equable temper. Yet these attacks, both 
on the president and his son, were unex- 
* ampled in persistency and malignancy. 
Politicians of every rank and every part 
were never weary of denouncing the Dal- 
rymples as the cause of everything that 
was amiss in Scotland. Acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed for the express purpose 
of driving them from office. But all was 
of no avail. William refused his assent 
to the acts, and showed the value he put 
upon the denunciations by raising the 

resident to the peerage. One pamphlet, 

owever, probably the joint work of the 
plotter Ferguson and the traitor Montgom- 
ery, could not, it was thought, even in the 
interest of government, be left unnoticed. 
Accordingly Stair published a short reply, 
entitled “ An Apology for Sir James Dal- 
rymple, President of the Session, by him- 
self.” The document may be read with 
interest, but does not materially affect our 
estimate of Stair. Some charges, mainl 
connected with legal matters, to which 
weight was no doubt attached at the time, 
but which are now utterly unimportant, 
he successfully refutes. To the graver 
charges of having supported the tyranny 
of Lauderdale, and of having been in pub- 
lic life “a Proteus and a changeling,” no 
defence was possible ; and the endeavour 
to maintain one discovers more ingenuity 
than candour or truthfulness. 

The career of Sir John Dalrymple, the 
president’s eldest son, shorter than that of 
his father, is marked by bolder features, 
and presents amore varied interest. Born 
in 1648, he was called to the Scotch bar 
soon after his father became lord _presi- 
dent in 1670. The first ten years after his 
call afforded little to vary the monotony of 
professional life; but in 1682 there came 
achange. In the autumn of that year the 
father fled to Holland; ere the close of it 
the son was denounced by Claverhouse 
before the Privy Council. He was accused 
of “leasing-making, sedition, perjury;” 
of having laughed at a proclamation ; and 
of having offered Claverhouse a bribe of 
15o0/. “to connive at the irregularities of 
his mother the Lady Stair.”* Dalrymple 


* Irregularities, of course, in matters ecclesiastical. 
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retorted with charges against Claverhouse 
of oppression in Galloway, and of inter. 
ference with the rights of hereditable 
jurisdiction belonging to the Stair family. 
Fountainhall tells us there was “much 
transport, flame, and humour in this cause; 
and the cloud on the late president’s fam- 
ily was taken advantage of now, which 
shows the world’s instability.” * The issue, 
of course, was never doubtful. Sir John 
(he had been knighted early in life) was 
committed to the Castle of Edinburgh 
“during pleasure” and fined s5oo/. He 
was soon afterwards liberated on payment 
of the fine, and acknowledgment of his 
errors. 

But the Council was bent on his ruin, 
Perhaps oy discerned that the astute 
Dalrymples had devised, and were follow- 
ing out, a dexterous policy for preserving 
family estates in troublous times. The 
father took one side of politics, the eldest 
son the other; so that, in any event, for- 
feiture was avoided. This policy, less in 
the spirit of chivalry than in the spirit of 
old Milnwood’s dying injunction to “keep 
the gear together,” was, not to mention pol- 
iticians of lesser rank, subsequently adopt- 
ed by the noble houses of Hamilton, 
Queensberry, and Athole. But the Dal- 
rymples are entitled to the credit of having 
invented it. So far back as Lord Stair’s 
journey to London in 1681 he is said to 
have laid schemes for the succession of 
his son to the dignities which he saw he 
himself would be compelled to lay down — 
which of course implied the son’s readi- 
ness to desert the politics of his father. 
Fountainhall distinctly says that this feel- 
ing was at the bottom of the proceedings 
now taken against Sir John: “ The high 
treasurer was incensed that Sir John 
would give them no discoveries against 
the Earl of Aberdeen; and that, by his 
father’s retreat, he had secured the estate 
from their gripe.’ t In September 1664 
he was seized in his own house at mid- 
night, “without any shadow of ground,” 
says Forbes, and brought before the Coun- 
cil sitting at Holyrood. No charge ap- 
pears to have been preferred against him; 
but notwithstanding, “they caused bring 
him between a great guard of soldiers in 
open daylight, from the Abbey, on foot 
to the prison, like a malefactor.” { They 
kept him there three months; then liber 
ated him on bail for 500/., confining him, 
however, to Edinburgh, and eventually to 
a circuit of ten miles round the city. 


* Decisions, i. p. 201. 
t Fountaiuhali, ‘* Decisions,” i. p. 303¢ 
+ Ibid. 
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For three years this “cloud” hung over 
the house of Stair. But a change was at 
hand. Sir George Mackenzie, who had 
stuck at nothing else, could not brook the 
relaxation of the penal laws against the 
Catholics. In February 1687: Sir John 
Dalrymple succeeded him as iord advo- 
cate, receiving 1,200/. from the king — 
soo/. being the fine enacted from him 
some years before, and 7o0o/. for the 
charges of the journey to London which 
had resulted in these happy arrangements 
—and a free pardon for all past offences 
of his father, mother, and his whole fam- 
ily, including, oddly enough, “a pardon to 
his little son, who had accidentally shot 
his brother.’* Wodrow leaves “the 
springs of this change to the civil historian 
of the period ;” and the civil historian of 
the period has not made much of the be- 
quest. The following explanation, offered 
by one of the Master’s kinsmen, is curi- 
ous : — 


To these (Perth and Melfort) was joined Sir 
John Dalrymple, son of Lord Stair. This last 
minister had seen his father ruined by the 
king when Duke of York; and had himself, 
on account of his lenity to Nonconformists, 
been confined for many months in a common 
jail by the same prince. Yet he was now ap- 
pointed lord advocate and lord justice clerk, 
offices at that time of great political power, 
and a privy councillor. These preferences 
were bestowed upon him by the advice of 
Sunderland, who suggested that by his means 
an union between the Presbyterian and Popish 
parties in Scotland might be effectuated. 
Capricious favours, after capricious punish- 
ments, are insults. Sir John Dalrymple came 
into the king’s service resolved to take ven- 
geance if ever it should offer. Impenetrable 
in his designs, but open, prompt, and daring 
in execution, he acted in perfect confidence 
with Sunderland, to whom he was inferior in 
nothing and superior in eloquence.t 


In alluding to this matter, Mr. Story 
states, as a thing beyond doubt, that the 
Master’s purpose in taking office “em- 
braced revenge for the past injuries in- 
flicted on himself and his family, and the 
overthrow of the despotism under which 
his country was ground down.” We can- 
not feel constrained to adopt such a view. 
That Sir John Dalrymple may have been 
offered office at the instance of Sunder- 
land is very likely. His temperament was 
not that of a persecutor; and for differ- 


* Fountainhall, ‘‘ Decisions,” i. 447. 

t “Dalrymple Memoirs,’’ pt. i. bk. 4, P. 72. Ina 
note by the editor of the Oxford edition of ‘‘ Burnet”? 
(vol. iv. p. 42), it is stated that Sir John used subse- 
quently to boast that he had advised James to repeal 
the Test Act in order to ruin him. No authority is 
given for the statement — in itself highly improbable. 
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ences in religious persuasions he probably 
cared as little as Sunderland himself. To 
carry out the government policy in relax- 
ing the penal laws was in no way disa- 
greeable to him; and Sunderland must 
have known that in the accomplished 
Scotsman he had a supporter on whom he 
could rely. Sir John could, with more 
propriety than most statesmen of the time, 
profess the motive averred by President 
Lockhart for the same line of conduct — 
that he had all his days fought against in- 
tolerance, and would not now resist a 
policy of tolerance because of dark de- 
_ suspected to be concealed under the 
offer of such a blessing. Nothing, there- 
fore, forces on us the belief that he took 
office with the .treacherous purpose im- 
puted to him. Evidence in support of the 
charge there is none. All the probabili- 
ties are against its truth. The mildness 
with which he discharged the duties. of his 
office may in fairness be ascribed to good- 
nature rather than to slackness; and was 
indeed the wisest policy that could have 
been pursued in the interests of James. 
He had no part in the counsels of the 
Whigs who invited William over; and we 
may believe with certainty that the “ per- 
fect confidence” between him and Sun- 
derland did not include a knowledge of 
the treasurer’s intrigues, through his wife’s 
gallant, with the Hague. 

Strangely enough, the author of the 
Dalrymple memoirs seems quite uncon- 
scious of the infamy which his theory, if 
accepted, would attach to the memory of 
his kinsman. A statesman who, seeing a 
prince whom he has long served bent on 
courses fraught with ruin to himself and 
his adherents, blind to the plainest conse- 
quences, deaf to all advice, stoops to trea- 
son in order to secure his own fortune or 
his neck,is bad enough. But to the base- 
ness of seeking office with the set pur- 
pose of playing the traitor’s part, and 
making destruction sure, and that from no 
deeper motive than a desire of revenge 
for a three months’ imprisonment, few, 
even of the English or Scottish politicians 
of that time, would have been equal. Un- 
scrupulous as Dalrymple was, nothing in 
his character justifies us, without the clear- 
est evidence, in holding him capable of 
such pre-eminence in treachery, surpass- 
ing even the treachery of Sunderland. 

In truth, Dalrymple’s reasons are not 
hard to find. They were not lofty, though 
they fell far short of the iniquity ascribed 
to him. The government desired the serv- 
ices of the ablest man in Scotland. To 
gain this end they were prepared to take 
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any means, fair or foul. Both were at 
their disposal. Dalrymple had, indeed, 
committed no legal offence; but he had 
done worse — he had endeavoured to up- 
hold the law against a prince determined 
to govern in defiance of all law. For this 
he had suffered already: he might expect 
suffering yet more severe. He was in the 
gripe of Perth and Melfort; and in them 
was no mercy. On the other hand, hon- 
ours, wealth, a pardon for all the offences 
of his house, were within his reach. His 
case was not singular. Government were 
at this very time in quest of a lawyer 
equal to the duties of solicitor-general for 
England. Sir William Williams was con- 
strained to accept that office by the same 
combination of influences which triumphed 
over the integrity of Dalrymple. 

The Revolution came; and Sir John 
Dalrymple, although he had not stooped 
to be a traitor, had little hesitation in be- 
ing a turncoat. He displayed all the 
energy of the class. He prepared and 
carried the resolution which declared that 
James had “forfeited” his throne; he 
was one of the three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Estates to offer the crown 
to William and Mary; and he was imme- 
diately thereafter restored to his former 
post of lord advocate. Itis not, therefore, 
matter for surprise that, in 1690, he had 
the honour of being one of the six Scotch- 
men exempted from the act of indemnity 
then proposed to be granted by James. 
On the other hand, it is as little matter for 
surprise that his appointment was received 
by the Presbyterian leaders with even 
greater indignation than the appointment 
of his father to the office of president 
some months later. They resented it not 
less bitterly than the English Whigs re- 
sented the accession to office of Halifax 
and Danby, and, at a later date, of Sun- 
derland, and much for the same reasons. 
Sir Patrick Hume wrote to Melville stat- 
ing that “there was great disgust against 
Sir John Dalrymple because he is brought 
in office.” The disgust was very natural. 
Men who had been outlawed and pro- 
scribed; who had groaned under the boot 
and thumbscrew; who had been driven to 
hide in caves and vaults, and been half- 
starved in the garrets of Amsterdam or 
Leyden, could hardly, with equanimity, 
see the prosperity and advancement of 
men who had suffered nothing for the 
good cause, nay, who had held office dur- 
ing the “killing days,” and had them- 
selves taken part in those persecutions 
which cried aloud for vengeance. There 
can, however, be no doubt that William 
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acted wisely. He took as ministers those 
who could serve him best — careless 
whether they had been Malignants in 
Scotland or Tories in England. His 
single aim was how the government might 
be steered most skilfully through the dif- 
ficulties which surrounded it; and, cer- 
tainly, no man in Scotland was so fit to 
take the helm as Sir John Dalrymple. 

He held office as lord advocate for 
about a year and a half. He had to en. 
counter no feeble opposition. The enmity 
of the Jacobites was a thing of course; 
the sullen discontent of extreme Cove- 
nanters might have been expected. But 
there was added the malignancy of dis- 
appointed place-seekers ; and the persist- 
ent hostility of a small but influential body 
who dignified their narrowness and nation- 
al prejudices with the name of patriotism. 
Balcarras made common cause with Mont- 
gomery; Fletcher of Saltoun degraded 
himself to the level of that perverse prat- 
er Sir Patrick Hume. On the greater 
nobles the government could not rely. 
Alone of his name Argyle stooped to 
treason; Hamilton was a greedy time- 
server; Athole a cowardly knave. Nor 
was the secretary, Melville, a man who 
could give much aid. But supported by 
the king, and counselled no doubt by his 
father, Sir John Dalrymple was more than 
a match for all opponents. During one 
stormy session the many-headed opposition 
was triumphant. Firmness, judicious con- 
cessions, and a little judicious expenditure 
gave the government a majority in the 
next. The unnatural alliance between 
Presbyterians and Jacobites was dissolved ; 
“the Club” was broken up; the ecclesi- 
astical polity of the realm was settled, on 
the basis of 1592, in such a manner as to 
command the acquiescence, if not the ap- 
proval, of reasonable men. Balcarras 
expressly attributes the victory of the gov- 
ernment to “the great abilities of Sir John 
Dalrymple.” According to the same 
authority, these abilities displayed them- 
selves in vehemence, not less than in dex- 
terity of management. The oratorical 
treat enjoyed in the Scottish Parliament 
during these sessions he describes as hear- 
ing “ Duke Hamilton bawl and bluster 
after his usual manner, and Sir James 
Montgomery and Sir James Dalrymple 
scold like watermen.” Sir John after- 
wards thought it necessary to address a 
letter to the commissioner apologizing for 
the “4 he had — debate. 

In 1691, Dalrymple became _joint-secre- 
tary for Seollend’ slong with Melville. 
Towards the close of the year Melville 
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resigned ; and Johnston of Warriston suc- 
ceeded him. To one of these joint-secre- 
taries was entrusted the conduct of busi- 
ness in Edinburgh; the other was in 
attendance at court, and had the chief 
direction of affairs. The latter sphere of 
duty was assigned to the Master of Stair, 
as Dalrymple must now be called, his 
father having been raised to the peerage. 
He held office till the summer of 1695. 
During this time his attention was mainly 
occupied with ecclesiastical affairs and the 
pacification of the Highlands. 

William, as is well known, was not sat- 
isfied with the treatment the Episcopalians 
had received. His first wish was to con- 
tinue Episcopacy in Scotland; short of 
this, he desired to obtain for Episcopalians 
the same toleration as was enjoyed by the 
Nonconformists in Sesheat ; but that 
measure of justice the Presbyterian clergy 
refused to grant. During 1691-2, the 
king used all his influence to extort from 
the intolerant Church the concession that 
Episcopalians willing to take the oath of 
allegiance, and to subscribe the “ Confes- 
sion of Faith and the shorter and longer 
catechisms,” should be admitted to com- 
munion. Many Episcopalians were heart- 
ily desirous to come in on those terms. 
But the Assembly of 1692 opposed a dog- 
ged resistance ; and was in consequence 
dissolved, not without reproaches, by the 
royal commissioner. In this enlightened 
policy the king was cordially supported by 
his latitudinarian secretary. Mr. Graham 
has published some interesting letters 
from the Master to the Earl of Lothian — 
the commissioner — in which he expresses 
a very frank disapproval of the Presbyte- 
rian leaders : — 


I do agree with your lordship those people 
are neither tractable nor grateful, but yet they 
have something that one would not do well to 
destroy them, though he can neither manage 
nor oblige them. Something must be done 
to hinder them to come themselves to con- 
found the civil government, but I shall never 
be accessary either to subvert their constitu- 
tion or to bring them to scaffolds, though 
really they do some things so intolerable that 
they must be used as mad bodies and put up 
in a Bedlam if they continue their rabbling 
and protestations, 


The English politicians of the time 
were not very zealous or very faithful ; yet 
they struck the Master as presenting a 
favourable contrast to his countrymen ; — 


They (the English Parliament) are full of 
overtures and displeasure for the success of 
affairs this season, and the allies lying by ; 
but after some time spent in stuff they will 
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come to give competent supplies, I hope, for 
really the bulk of this nation are affectioned 
to the government, and sensible of the security 
they enjoy both of their religion and property. 
I wish it were as well with us (in Scotland), 
who talk more of religion and consider it less. 


Matters came toa crisis in 1693. The 
Parliament of that year passed two acts 
— one imposing on all persons in positions 
of public trust, and among these, on all 
the clergy, Presbyterian and Episcopal, an 
oath acknowledging William as king de 
jure and de facto; another, requiring that 
all Episcopalian clergy who should take 
this oath, subscribe the Confession and 
recognize the Presbyterian form of Church 
government, should be entitled to be mem- 
bers of the Church courts. The Presby- 
terian clergy, in pretence at least, objected 
to the Oath of Assurance, as it was called, 
more velremently than to the admission of 
their Episcopalian brethren. They loudly 
professed that to take such an oath, espe- 
cially at the dictation of Parliament, was 
Erastianism, a bowing down to “ Cesar,” 
a recognition of the supremacy of the civil 
power in matters ecclesiastical. Yet it 
may well be doubted whether even the 
small indulgence extended to Episcopa- 
lians was not, in reality, the cause of their 
noisy opposition. The king at first was 
firm; members of the Assembly of 1695 
must take the oath, or the Assembly would 
be dissolved. Readers of Scottish history 
are familiar with the story how Carstairs 
returned suddenly to court —learned the 
position of affairs—detained the de- 
spatches — woke the king at midnight to 
seek his pardon and obtain a reversal of 
his policy, and succeeded in both objects. 
The romantic touches in this story are 
doubted by the best historians, but that 
the orders were recalled, and a serious 
collision between the Church and the 
crown averted, was no doubt in great 
measure owing to the influence of Car- 
stairs. 

The part taken by the secretary in this 
matter cannot be ascertained with certain- 
ty. Mr. Story implies that the king was 
influenced against the clergy by his “ cool 
and selfish judgment.” With gredter ac- 
curacy Mr. Graham points out that the 
name of the secretary does not appear in 
any letters, despatches, or records in con- 
nection with the question. Without doubt 
his father, the lord president, and Tar- 
bat, then leading men in the Privy Council, 
urged the king to persevere in enforcing 
the acts of the Parliament; but the secre- 
tary may well be believed to have paused. 
His letters to Lord Lothian show that, 
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though he had no love for the extreme 
Presb yterians, he both respected and 
feared them; and personal feeling may 
have aided prudence in leading him to the 
conviction that the wisest course would 
be to leave the ecclesiastical polity of the 
country undisturbed as it had been settled 
by his exertions in 1690; and such was, 
in fact, the result of the struggle. 

Whoever may have counselled the king 
to yield, there is room to doubt whether 
they rendered areal service to the Church 
orthecrown. The question was of impor- 
tance to William, for every Episcopalian 
parson who signed the declaration re- 
quired by Parliament was a rebel the less. 
Maintaining, as he was, the authority of 
the Estates, he had nothing to fear from 
the discontents of an intolerant priest- 
hood; even had the Presbyterian laity 
been alienated, there would have been no 
danger to his throne in such a quarrel. 
For any disaffection of the laity would 
have been temporary. They never, as 
was shown again and again, could have 
made common cause with the Jacobites. 
The king would have had his way at last ; 
and if at the cost of an enforced silence 
of some duration on the Assembly, the 
country would probably have been re- 
signed. On the other hand, the Church 
would have gained by the admission into 
her brotherhood of moderate Episcopa- 
lians; and had she been then forced to 
face the difficulties of the relations of the 
civil power to the Church, she would have 
been saved from the fictitious position she 
has always maintained on this point; and 
which, like all fictitious positions, has 
been to hera constant source of weakness. 
In truth, neither intellectually nor morally, 
were the clerical leaders at this time 
worthy of their opportunities. They are 
thus described, with great severity, by 
Burnet : — 


The truth was the Presbyterians, by their 
violence and other foolish practices, were ren- 
dering themselves both odious and contempti- 
ble; they had formed a General Assembly, in 
the end of the former year, in which they did 
very much expose themselves by the weakness 
and peevishness of their conduct ; little learn- 
ing or prudence appeared among them ; poor 
preaching and wretched haranguing, partiali- 
ties to one another, and injustice to those who 
differed from them, showed themselves in all 
their meetings (p. 75). 


No doubt, while we condemn the treat- 
ment of the Episcopalians by the Kirk, 
we must remember what Presbyterians 
had been made to suffer. “It is not,” as 
has been well said, “under rulers like 
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Lauderdale and Dundee that men learn 
lessons of toleration.” The Episcopa- 
lians reaped far less than they had sown. 
History, we think, records no other in- 
stance where so much _ had been endured, 
where the retaliation was so gentle. But 
no credit for this can, with truth, be given 
to the Scottish clergy, or the ordinary run 
of Scottish statesmen. The temper of 
the party who then held the ascendancy 
in Church and State may be gathered 
from the persecutions of witches, the 
murder of Aitkenhead, the opposition 
even to the measure of indulgence extend- 
ed to Episcopalians by the Toleration 
Act of Anne —an opposition which, it is 
melancholy to think, was headed by Car- 
stairs.* Had not that temper been re- 
strained by William and his latitudinarian 
ministers, and especially the Dalrymples, 
the triumph of freedom in Scotland would 
have been stained by many a dark deed of 
revenge and intolerance. 

To the Dalrymples then, supported no 
doubt in the closet by Carstairs, we main- 
ly owe it that Presbyterianism was cstab- 
lished at the Revolution, and established 
in justice and moderation. It is not a 
debt to be estimated lightly. Lord Ma- 
caulay has shown, in a striking passage, 
that the whole empire has cause for thank- 
fulness that Episcopacy was not forced 
upon an unwilling nation, and the ecclesi- 
astical future of Scotland made as that of 
Ireland. The high intelligence which 
has long distinguished, and still distin- 
guishes, the lower classes of Scotland 
must be mainly ascribed to her system of 
education —also, it is to be remembered, 
the work of the revolutionary era. But 
we are persuaded that much may, with 
justice, be attributed to the Presbyterian 
form of Church government, especially 
taken in connection with the Calvinistic 
creed. The apprehension of that creed 
cannot fail to stimulate the mind; the 
working of that form of government has 
accustomed Scotsmen of every rank to 
look upon it as a duty and a right to exer- 
cise their judgments on questions involv- 
ing, directly or indirectly, the most impor- 
tant subjects of human thought. The 
Presbyterian polity has also tended to 
foster that liberality of opinion in secular 
politics which prevails among the middle 
and lower classes in Scotland. Such must 
of necessity be the influence of a Church 
strictly democratic in its constitution, rec- 


* It is among Mr. Story’s many misconceptions of 
historical truth, that he defends this opposition as 
dictated by the same spirit as the resistance of Libe 
in 1687 to the dispensing power claimed by James. 
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ognizing within itself no distinction of 
persons, no grades of rank or office. This 
liberalizing tendency of Presbyterianism 
has been increased by an indirect yet pow- 
erful cause. When the stormy times 
passed away, the bulk of the Scottish no- 
bility and gentry revealed themselves 
Episcopalians. The people, hating Episco- 
pacy, became alienated from their supe- 
riors. This was, in Scotland, a great 
change. Poverty, the slow development 
of trade, partly, too, the national disposi- 
tion, long kept the commonalty of Scot- 
land under the influence of the higher 
classes of society to an unseemly and un- 
healthy extreme. This has now, in great 
measure, passed away. That the sever- 
ance which has taken place has been 
widened by religious differences no care- 
ful observer can doubt; it is to this day 
most discernible in those parts of Scot- 
land where Presbyterianism has firmest 
hold. The present state of things is less 
consistent with sentimental theories of 
society than the former; but a change is 
not to be regretted which has, beyond 
doubt, fostered manliness of character 
and independence of thought among the 
body of the people. 

This settlement had another conse- 
quence — which would have been deplored 
by its authors —the early rise and great 
influence of Dissent in Scotland as com- 
pared with England. Presbyterianism, in 
the day of its power, was no whit more 
tolerant than Episcopacy. Mather, in- 
deed, less so. The freedom of specula- 
tion, now alleged to be enjoyed 7 the 
clergy of the Kirk, is, if it does really ex- 
ist, a thing of yesterday. Butthe system, 
as has been said, is more favourable to in- 
dependence of thought; and this being 
so, the greater the intolerance the more 
certain the schism. This inherent ten- 
dency of Presbyterianism was increased 
by the peculiar character of the settle- 
ment carried through by William’s minis- 
ters. That settlement was essentially a 
compromise, embracing on the one hand 
many who cherished Episcopacy in their 
hearts, and on the other, zealots prepared 
to enforce the Covenant upon all, and who 
joined the communion with that very pur- 
pose. On the Scotch temperament, hard- 
encd as it was by years of strife and suf- 
fering, such a compromise could have no 
permanent hold. Mr. Burton, than whom 
there is no higher authority on such a point, 
secms to think that the repeated dissents 
which have marked the history of the 
Scottish Church had their origin rather in 
doctrinal differences, vainly thought by 
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the comprehensiveness of the Revolution 
Settlement to have been laid at rest, than 
in the Patronage Act of Anne. And the 
practical effect of those disruptions ‘has 
been that, at the present day, Dissenters 
in Scotland are comparatively more nu- 
merous, wield more political power, and 
stand higher in eee regard, than their 
English brethren. 

But even more than ecclesiastical diffi- 
culties the state of the Highlands was a 
cause of anxiety to the secretary. His 
correspondence is full of the subject; the 
importance and difficulty of which he 
alone, among the statesmen of the time, 
would seem to have fully apprehended. 
His earlier views were worthy of his far- 
sighted sagacity, and pointed to nothing 
less than the abortive crime which was 
the actual issue. The theme of Glencoe 
is something worn; but Mr. Graham’s 
publication invites a brief consideration of 
the part taken in the business by the Mas- 
ter of Stair. 

Mr. Graham maintains that the Master 
was “unconscious of the unjustifiable se- 
verity and atrocity of the act he author- 
ized ;” and that he would not have sanc- 
tioned the manner of the massacre. He 
quotes as evidence of this two letters 
from the secretary to Colonel Hill, which 
will hardly serve his purpose. One of 
these refers only, and refers not very hon- 
estly, to the charge that the Macdonalds 
had been murdered after they had taken 
the oath of allegiance: the other is a let- 
ter intended to set at rest Hill’s feelings 
of remorse, fully approving all that had 
been done, and ending with the remarka- 
ble words, “ When you do right, you need 
fear nobody.” These very letters plainly 
show the secretary to have been an acces- 
sory after the fact. But we must take 
with them the tenor of his whole corre- 
spondence ; his directions for securing the 
passes; his cautions against allowing the 
least alarm to be excited; his expressions 
of satisfaction in the thought that the jn- 
clemency of the weather would complete 
what of the bloody work might be left un- 
done. It does not, indeed, appear that the 
plan of murder determined on was com- 
municated to the secretary ; personally he 
would have shrunk from the base treach- 
ery of which his subordinates Were not 
ashamed ; but it is impossible to dispute 
that his instructions entitled those subor- 
dinates to adopt any means, however base 
and treacherous, which they thought best 
adapted to secure the “suddenness and 
secrecy ” so carefully enjoined. 

Patriotic Scotch writers have endeav- 
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oured to shift the blame from the secre- 
tary to the king. Thus, Mr. Mackay will 
have it that the terms of William’s order 
justified all that took place. He rejects, 
in one confident sentence, Lord Macau- 
lay’s argument, that the order might have 
been signed by William in a perfectly le- 
gitimate meaning, and with a perfectly 
legitimate purpose. We wish he had 
given his reasons; for we find it hard to 
understand how an order to “extirpate 
a gang of thieves” is in itself a wrong 
order; or how it can, fairly construed, be 
held to authorize that even thieves are to 
be deluded by feigned friendship, by ac- 
ceptance of hospitality, by lying protesta- 
tions and false conviviality, and then as- 
sassinated in their beds. That William 
was prepared to visit with severity such 
marauding clans as should not have taken 
the oath within the required time is prob- 
able enough; but the order which he 
signed at its worst meant no more than 
the original proclamation. It meant far 
less than the letters of fire and sword 
which had for centuries been, in the times 
of Scotland’s beloved native princes, 
a species of legal process, repeatedly 
used against Highland septs — especially 
against the clan MacGregor, in 1563, in 
1589, and in 1603. The commission of 
1695 reported, as is well known, “that 
there was nothing in the king’s instruc- 
tions to warrant the committing of the 
foresaid slaughter, even as to the thing 
itself, and far less as to the manner of it.” 
But this does not at all embarrass Mr. 
Mackay, who gets over it by the easy as- 
sertion, that “the efforts of the Commis- 
sion were directed to whitewash the king 
and incriminate the Master of Stair.” 
Such an assertion is wholly unwarranted. 
Few public documents have been subject- 
ed to a severer scrutiny than the report in 
question ; and it has stood that scrutiny 
well. The tone of the document is calm 
and passionless. The evidence is ably 
digested, and stated, as is allowed by the 
most violent partisans, with perfect fair- 
ness. Mr. Mackay himself admits that 
the commissioners have given, fully and 
fairly, the grounds of the opinion which 
they formed; and he is not entitled, be- 
cause that opinion does not commend it- 
self to his views, to accuse the authors of 
a State paper, conceived in such a spirit, 
of unjust efforts to arrive at a foregone 
conclusion. 

The secretary is best defended, not by 
imputing to others blame which truly rests 
with him, but by considering his motives, 
and the circumstances with which he was 
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called upon to deal. There are man 
who, on Celtic matters, will give no heed 
to Lord Macaulay or Mr. Burton, but few 
will dispute the anthority of Bailie Nichol 
Jarvie, who thus describes the state of the 
Highlands in 1715:— 


“In the name of God,” said I, “what d 
they do, Mr. Jarvie? It makes me shudder to 
think of the situation.” 

“Sir,” replied the bailie, “ye wad maybe 
shudder mair if ye were living near hand them. 
For admitting that the tae half of them may 
make some little thing for themsells honestly 
in the Lowlands by shearing in harst, droving, 
hay-making and the like; ye hae still mony 
hundreds and+thousands o’ lang-legged Hie- 
land gillies that will neither work nor want, 
and maun gang thigging and sorning about on 
their acquaintance, or live by doing the laird’s 
bidding, be’t right or be’t wrang. And mair 
especially, mony hundreds o’ them come down 
to the borders of the low country, where 
there’s gear to grip, and live by stealing, 
reiving, lifting cows, and the like depreda- 
tions—a thing deplorable in ony Christian 
country — the mair especially that they take a 
pride in it, and reckon driving a spreagh 
(whilk is, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of 
nowte) a gallant, manly action, and mair be- 
fitting of pretty men (as sic reivers will ca’ 
themsells) than to win a day’s wage by ony 
honest thrift. And the lairds are as bad as 
the loons; for if they dinna bid them gae 
reive and harry, the deil a bit they forbid 
them; and they shelter them, or let them 
shelter themsells, in their woods, and mount- 
ains, and strongholds, whenever the thing’s 
dune. And every ane o’ them will maintain 
as mony 0’ his ane name, or his clan, as we 
say, as he can rap and rend means for ; or, 
whilk is the same thing, as mony as can, in 
any fashion, fair or foul, maintain themsells ; 
and there they are wi’ gun and pistol, dirk and 
dourlach, ready to disturb the peace o’ the 
country whenever the laird likes; and that’s 
the grievance of the Hielands, whilk are, and 
hae been for this thousand years by-past, a 
bike o’ the maist lawless unchristian limmers 
that ever disturbed a douce, quiet, God-fear- 
ing neighbourhood like this o’ ours in the 
West here.” 


Things were certainly no better in 1692. 
Alone of the statesmen of his time the 
secretary appreciated the enormity of this 
evil. He saw that such a_ population 
would never be at peace; that its exist- 
ence was in truth “a thing deplorable in 
any Christian country.” He opposed, 
from the first, Tarbat’s scheme of pacify- 
ing the Highlands by grants of money. 
He rightly judged rH oor’ a remedy 
could have a temporary effect only. So 
long as money was forthcoming the coun- 
try would enjoy quiet ; so soon as the pay- 
ments should cease Highland Jacobitism 
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would become an active passion. He saw 
that the only adequate remedy was to en- 
force, with a high hand, order and obedi- 
ence to law; and to draft off a large por- 
tion of a population more than double 
what could be maintained in the country 
by the arts of industry and peace, and kept 
up by rival chiefs from pride and for pur- 
poses of rapine. In other words, there 
should have been done then what was 
long afterwards accomplished by the se- 
verities of Cumberland and the happy 
conception of Chatham. That the Master 
of Stair, had the means been at his dis- 
posal, would have pacified the Highlands 
with all the vigour of Cumberland is cer- 
tain, and that he would not have shrunk 
from any of the severities of Cumberland 
is more than probable. And if in 1692 
the Highlands had been occupied by 
troops and subjected to military law; if 
forts had then been built and roads made; 
had the leading freebooters been shipped 
off to America, after the fashion in which 
Henry Cromwell dealt with Irishmen cer- 
tainly not more guilty of offences against 
law and order ; had the active youth been 
sent to serve in the Low Countries ; and the 
whole clan system broken up; how rapid 
would have been the advance of the coun- 
try in prosperity and happiness, how many 
miseries would have been spared, how 
much of noble and innocent blood had 
never flowed. To have adopted such a 
course, without bribing the rebel chiefs 
into a simulated submission, and receiving 
from them an oath of allegiance which 
everybody knew to be worthless, would 
have been wise and salutary, if severe, 
statesmanship. And a consideration of 
the whole evidence would seem to show 
that some such scheme had been originally 
present to the mind of the secretary. 
That in his letters he often uses language 
evincing a preference for harsh modes of 
coercion is true; but there can, we think, 
be little doubt that, had a comprehensive 
scheme of this character been adopted, its 
very completeness would have gone far to 
induce a man of large views and kindly 
disposition to forego unnecessary crulty. 
Unquestionably to carry out this policy 
would not have been work for a squeamis 

statesman. One essential part of it, the 
diminution of more than a half of the ex- 
isting Highland population, could hardly 
have been accomplished by gentle means. 
Yet, on the whole, the human suffering 
would have been little compared with the 
miseries of two rebellions; and these 
would never have occurred had the Mas- 





ter of Stair “ pacified” the Highlands ac- 
cording to his own views in 1692. 

Foiled in his statesmanlike purpose, the 
secretary turned savagely on the victims 
who had been brought into his grasp by 
foolish pride on their own part and wicked 
chicanery on his. His hatred of the High- 
land race was now inflamed by disappoint- 
ment at losing such an opportunity of ren- 
dering a permanent service to his country. 
These feelings, of mixed good and evil, 
led him not only to forget humanity, but, 
as we think, to commit an error in state- 
craft. Failing a comprehensive policy 
applicable to the whole Highlands, the pro- 
ceedings taken against the Macdonalds 
were, in the lowest point of view, not worth 
while. Had every man of them been shot 
down, no lasting good would have been 
effected, no real advance made towards 
the pacification of the Highlands; and the 
idea of striking terror by the example was, 
as the result showed, an utter delusion. 

The comparative impunity of the actors 
in this great crime has been made ground 
of heavy reproach against William. The 
Estates of Scotland, in their address to 
the crown, urged, absurdly enough, that 
the officers in command should be prose- 
cuted criminally, but left Stair to be dealt 
with as the king might think fit. Making 
every allowance for the subserviency of a 
Seottish Parliament to rank and place, and 
for their indifference to the lives of a few 
Highlanders, the fact that a man, hated b 
so many enemies, and who had given suc 
occasion to that hatred, should have es- 
caped so lightly, affords striking evidence 
of the high estimation in which the capac- 
ity and services of the secretary must have 
been held. To have prosecuted soldiers 
who merely obeyed orders would have been 
inconsistent with all public policy; but 
how to deal with the Master was matter 
of difficulty. William was content to dis- 
miss him from office — a lenity condemned 
by Lord Macaulay as “a fault amounting 
toacrime.” And three years later, when, 
on the death of his father, he had become 
Viscount Stair, special letters of remission 
passed the Great Seal in his favour. The 
letters ran: — 


His Majesty, considering that John Viscount 
of Stair hath been employed on his service for 
many years, and in several capacities — first, 
as his Majesty’s advocate, and thereafter as 
secretary of state —in which eminent employ- 
ments persons are in danger, either ‘by exceed- 
ing or coming short of their duty, to fall under 
the severity of law, and become obnoxious to 
prosecutions or troubles therefor; and his 
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Majesty being well satisfied that the said John 
Viscount Stair hath rendered him many pain- 
ful services, and being well assured of his 
affections and good intentions, and being gra- 
ciously pleased to pardon, cover and secure 
him, now, after the demission of his office and 
that he is divested of publicemployment, from 
all questions, prosecutions, and trouble what- 
soever ; and particularly his Majesty, consid- 
ering that the manner of execution of the men 
of Glenco was contrary to the laws of humanity 
and hospitality — being done by those soldiers 
who, for some days before, had been quartered 
amongst them, and entertained by them, which 
was a fault in the actors or those who gave 
the immediate orders on the place — but that 
the said Viscount of Stair being at London, 
many hundred miles distant, he could have no 
knowledge of nor accession to the method of 
that execution; and his Majesty being willing 
to pardon, forgive, and remit any excess of 
zeal, as going beyond his instructions, by the 
said John Viscount Stair, and that he had no 
hand in the barbarous manner of execution: 
his Majesty therefore ordains a letter of re- 
mission to be made and passed the Great 
Seal of his Majesty’s ancient kingdom, etc. 


The paper is a curious one, and it would 
be interesting to know by whom it was 
drawn up; the more so, as the tenor of 
the argument suggests the idea that it 
may have been intended, under cover of 
exculpating the secretary, to state reasons 
why no complicity in the guilt of the mas- 
sacre should attach to the king. But 
whatever we think of William’s position 
in the matter, the attempted defence of 
the secretary is a hopeless failure. The 
reasons given for the royal clemency are 
inconsistent evea with lenient censure of 
the Estates; are in defiance of the just 
condemnation of the Commission; and, 
as William must have known, if he read 
the documents transmitted to him from 
Edinburgh, are altogether at variance 
with the truth. 

At the same time, we cannot concur 
with Lord Macaulay’s view that the sec- 
retary should have been brought to trial, 
as acommon murderer, before the crimi- 
nal court; and should, if found guilty, 
have “died the death of a felon.” -Such 
a course may, perhaps, have been de- 
mande:l by the strictness of criminal jus- 
tice. But men in high places, caring for 
great interests, tried by the severest of all 
temptations’to comprehensive intellects, 
—the temptation to seize any means to- 
wards the attainment of important and 
beneficial ends, have a claim to be judged 
on broader principles. The great histo- 
rian, on this occasion, allows no place to 
the doctrine of “set-off,” the application 
of which, in political causes, no one had 
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enforced more strongly than himself. 
Services rendered to the State may be 
justly pleaded in such causes; and, what is 
even a more important principle, the mo- 
tive which dictated the act for which a 
politician. is called in question is entitled 
to the greatest weight in determining the 
true measure of his guilt. The Master of 
Stair rendered many and great services to 
the State; and the motive which prompt- 
ed his Highland policy was no vulgar one. 
It was not cupidity. It was not ‘love of 
power. The crime which has blackened 
his name added not a shilling to his for- 
tune; it could by no possibility have ad- 
vanced him in the path of ambition. And 
of this he seems to have been thoroughly 
aware. There is no room for the insinu- 
ation, made by a reviewer in the Zimes 
of September last, that he acted his part 
with a view to his own advancement; that 
he was merely playing a card in the polit- 
ical game. His sagacity was never so de- 
luded. He knew he had many and vindic- 
tive enemies, and he knew the handle he 
was givingthem. Itis not too much to say 
that the tone of his letters to Colonel Hill 
is that of a man conscious of his own rec- 
titude, yet fully aware that he had much 
to fear from the prejudices or weakness 
of mankind. He was animated, so far as 
we can now judge, simply by misdirected 
public spirit. He was fully persuaded, 
nor was his persuasion wrong, that peace 
and prosperity would never be known to 
his country until the supremacy of law 
was established among those freebooting 
mountaineers. In his comprehension of 
the magnitude of the existing evil he was 
superior to any statesman of his time. 
Unhappily, this feeling had obtained such 
power over his mind that he became utter- 
ly reckless as to means if only a cure 
could be effected. Nay, it may be said, 
we fear, with truth, that long brooding 
over the lawlessness of the Highlands had 
brought him to such a state that he would 
have shrunk from no extreme of severity. 
Still, though his heart was hardened, his 
conscience silenced, even his acute judg- 
ment warped, itis no exaggeration to say 
that he was throughout it all animated by 
asinceré desire for the permanent good 
of his country. To have sent this man to 
a felon’s death because he might with 
legal truth have been held guilty of the 
crime of murder, would have been to vio- 
late the principles by which such cases 
should be determined, not less than if 
Warren Hastings had been hanged be- 
cause of the horrors inflicted on Rohil 
cund, 
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That William, on this occasion, extend- 
ed an undue indulgence to crimes com- 
mitted in his service, may have left a stain 
upon his fame, but was certainly fortunate 
for Scotland. Stair’s subsequent public 
life was short but eventful. He did not 
take his seat in Parliament till the year 
1700. He was sworn a privy councillor 
on the accession of Anne in 1702. He 
rendered important services in the last 
session of the old Parliament of William, 
facilitating the passing of acts recog- 
nizing the title of Anne, confirming the 
Presbyterian form of Church government, 
and empowering the crown to appoint 
commissioners to treat for a union of the 
kingdoms. By his exertions in support 
of that measure the Earl of Stair, for to 
that rank he was elevated by the Godol- 
phin ministry, earned an enduring title 
to the gratitude of his countrymen. He 
was, says De Foe, “an eminent instru- 
ment in carrying on the Union.” To 
that end, he devoted all his astuteness in 
counsel, all his unrivalled powers of de- 
bate. His was the device which baffled 
the opposition by appointing a majority of 
the commissioners from their ranks; his 
were the arguments which secured the 
rejection of the limitations which a party 
of petulant oligarchs, led by Fletcher, 
sought to impose on the prerogatives of 
the crown. So far as we can now judge, 
to him more than to any other man Scot- 
land owes the blessings which have flowed 
from that great measure. On the 7th of 
January, 1707, after a stormy and exhaust- 
ing debate, the last important article of 
the treaty was carried. In that debate 
Stair took a leading part, and then, worn 
out by the long struggle now at last 
brought to a successful issue, he went 
home to die. He died at the post of 
duty not less surely than the soldier struck 
down on the field; and the man who thus 
spent himself for the good of the common- 
wealth, whatever may have been his er- 
rors or his crimes, deserves the lenient 
judgment of history. 

The characters of these men present 
features of dissimilarity and likeness cu- 
riously interwoven. That of the father is 
the more difficult to estimate aright. 
Every reader is familiar with Lord Ma- 
caulay’s brilliant sketch. That sketch by 
no means satisfies Mr. Mackay, who, we 
regret to see, has taken up a line, popu- 
lar with clever young men at present, that 
of pecking at-the reputation of Lord Ma- 
caulay. In one place he accuses the his- 
torian of “selecting from every quarter 
the blackest colours to paint the charac- 
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ter of Stair, the father of the man des- 
tined to be the scapegoat for the massa- 
cre of Glencoe” 4 . 81) A graver 
charge could hardly made; and the 
only justification for it is that Macaulay, 
in alluding to the “heart-rending tales ” 
which the calamities of the house of Stair 
had furnished to novelists and poets, has 
adopted Sir Walter Scott’s version of the 
tragedy of “ The Bride of Lammermoor”! 
Nor is Mr. Mackay at all correct in his 
assertion that the traditions of this tragic 
event have come down to us “chiefl 

from the fierce antagonists of the Dal- 
rymples.” The general truth of the story 
as told by Scott is acknowledged in the 
introduction to “ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” by the great-great-grandson of 
Stair; and the version of the final catas- 
trophe adopted by the novelist is the most 
probable, and by no means the most ma- 
licious, of the many traditions which have 
been current. 

In another place Mr. Mackay has per- 
mitted himself to write thus: “ Macaula 
has drawn chiefly from these’ satirists all 
the or his enemies made against 
Stair, and without examining their truth 
has insinuated others for which even sat- 
ire gave no foundation.” And then he 
quotes the powerful sketch we have re- 
ferred to from the third volume of the 
history. Now such an accusation should 
have been carefully substantiated. There 
is hardly an attempt to do so on any 
point deserving of the smallest considera- 
tion. There are a few critical notes which 
we must take leave to characterize as ex- 
ceedingly silly. For example: Lord Ma- 
caulay ascribes to Stair “a wonderful 
power of giving to any proposition which 
it suited him to maintain a plausible as- 
pect of legality and even of justice; and 
this power he frequently abused.” In- 
stead of attempting to controvert this, 
Mr. Mackay demolishes the historian b 
the profound query — “ How could suc 
a power —if he really possessed it —be 
only frequently abused?” No single 
charge contained in the whole passage is 
shown to be without foundation. Two ef- 
forts are made in this direction, from the 
frivolous character of which the critic’s 
inability to bring forward any serious in- 
stances may be fairly inferred. The his- 
torian writes: “He protested, and per- 
haps with truth, that his hands were pure 
from the blood of the persecuted Cove- 
nanters.” The note here is: “ No ground 
for this ‘perhaps’ has been discovered.” 
Surely it is no very harsh measure thus to 
qualify such an asseveration on the part of 
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a man who was a member of the Privy 
Council during the administration of Lau- 
derdale. Indeed there is a sense, and 
that not of a highly strained morality, in 
which any man who then held such of- 
fice may be deemed altogether guiity of 
the innocent blood which was shed. In 
his next point Mr. Mackay is yet more un- 
fortunate. He challenges Lord Macau- 
lay’s statement that Stair’s fellow-exiles 
regarded him with suspicion. Now it is 
quite certain that by a large section of the 
Presbyterian party Stair was never trust- 
ed. Not to multiply authorities, this is 
distinctly stated by Balcarras, and indicat- 
ed, not obscurely, by Forbes of Culloden, 
the one a Jacobite, the other a Presbyte- 
rian; and, though we fear Mr. Mackay 
will despise such authority, Sir Walter 
Scott, in “The Tales of a Grandfather,” 
describes Stair and his son as “men of 
high talent but of doubtful integrity ; and 
odious to the Presbyterians for compli- 
ances with the late government.” We 
make these remarks in no unfriendly 
spirit. But if Mr. Mackay is ever to fulfil, 
as there is reason to hope he may, the 
promise which this book, with all its faults, 
affords, he must study the principles of 
historical evidence; he must keep pres- 
ent to his mind the difference between 
facts and opinions ; he must be less hasty 
in his conclusions, and more sparing in 
imputations; and, we are constrained to 
add, he must be careful to observe mod- 
esty and moderation of tone when he 
chances to differ from writers of estab- 
lished fame.* 

It will be found, we suspect, that in this, 
as in most of his judgments on character, 
Lord Macaulay, making due allowance for 
habitual force of expression, is not far 
from the truth. We quite concur with 
Mr. Mackay in thinking that our estimate 
of Stair should be little affected by the 
malignant attacks of which he was so long 
the object. And we would record our dis- 
sent from a condemnation of both father 
and son which has received publicity and 
authority from the Zzmes.t 

* Mr. Mackay is not more fortunate in lighter mat- 
ters. Readers of ‘Old Mortality” will remember the 
retort of Lady Elphinstoun, a matron of one hundred 
years of age, to Claverhouse, on his remarking that 
during her long life she must have seen many changes : 
** Hout na, sir; the world is just to end wi’ me as it 
began. When I was entering life, there was ane Knox 
deaving usa’ wi’ his c/avers [idle talk], and now I am 
ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ wi’ 

is knocks.’ Mr. Mackay, seemingly quite uncon- 
scious of Scott’s authority, ascribes this mot to Lad 
Stair, and in so doing spoils it. In matters of Scottish 
history and tradition a greater familiarity with, and an 
increased respect for, even Sir Walter's novels, would 


do Mr. Mackay no harm. 
t Zimes, September 3, 1875. 
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Even in an age when ideas of political 
morality were singularly loose, and when the 
most shameless timeserving was the habit of 
the most eminent statesmen, the versatile Dal- 
rymples had to support an exceptional weight 
of obloquy. If their enemies attacked them 
with unusual bitterness, gloating with exultant 
malignity over a painful succession of domes- 
tic misfortunes, we may take it that there was 
some exceptional reason for it... . They had 
most exceptional opportunities of being false 
alike to their friends and their principles ; and 
the result was that in the end they were 
neither loved nor even trusted, except by 
those who, for the moment, had common in- 
terests with them. 


That both Dalrymples were false to 
their principles so far as to hold office 
under administrations of which they dis- 
approved is true enough. But was there 
anything .“ exceptional” in this? What 
was such a measure of falsity, for exam- 
ple, compared with the falsity of Lauder- 
dale, or the apostasy of Perth? That the 
were false to their friends, in any practi- 
cal way, is unsupported by evidence. We 
should not like to dogmatize about “love ” 
among Scottish politicians of that time; 
but so far from not having been trusted, 
it was the trust so often and so long re- 
posed in the Dalrymples which excited the 
enmity against them. To infer extreme 
depravity on the part of the Dalrymples 
because of the hatred they inspired shows 
utter ignorance of the period. The only 
“exceptional reason” for that hatred was 
their “growing greatness,” and their zeal 
for the’true interests of the country. They 
were hated by a proud, poor, greedy aris- 
tocracy; despising them as new men, un- 
able to estimate their services, envious of 
the knowledge and capacity which had 
raised them to the level of Hamilton and 
Athole. They were the first in Scotland 
who had so raised themselves ; and the 
whole body of the secondary nobility, who 
regarded the conduct of political affairs as 
their exclusive right, and.in such a rise 
not only felt their own immediate defeat 
in the race for place and power, but fore- 
saw the permanent weakening of their 
order, hated them accordingly. Supple 
politicians as they were, treachery was 
never brought home to them. Of the 
father it may especially be said that, while 
he served many masters, he was faithful 
to them all. We do not ascribe to him 
the lofty integrity of Nottingham or Som- 
ers; but fidelityeven such as his was then 
rare in England, and unknown among the 
false, shameless leaders of Scottish polit 
ical parties in an age when, for the first 
and last time, treason to the cause of 
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Protestantism and freedom stained the 
honoured name of Argyle. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to 
accept Mr. Mackay’s estimate of his hero. 
The praises of Wodrow, and a few clerical 
admirers of Stair’s “shining piety,” can- 
not outweigh the all but unanimous ver- 
dict of contemporaries; the deliberate 
judgments of Burnet, Scott, and Wood- 
houslee.* The actions of his life, indeed, 
describe him best—even as stated and 
defended by himself. A cruel or vindic- 
tive man he was not. But he was subtle 
and crafty ; greedy of place — though there 
were lengths to which, even for the sake 
of place, he would not go. It is difficult 
to acquit him of servility to Lauderdale ; 
and when he describes his patron as “ most 
zealous for his country,” and as havin 
come to be in difficulties “on account o 
his favouring the phanatics,” he wrote 
what he must have known to be untrue. 
In his “ Apology ” he boasts that he never 
took a bribe—a height of judicial recti- 
tude to which there is reason to believe he 
really attained. In his reports of two 
cases, Fountainhall insinuates that the 
president was thought to have been actu- 
ated by improper influences. The author- 
ity of Fountainhall is deservedly high; 
but he does not state the charge as matter 
of his own belief, still less of his own 
knowledge ; and, on the whole, not in such 
a way as to force a conviction of the guilt 
of Stair. He did much to reform proce- 
dure, especially during his first tenure of 
the presidency; but towards the end of 
his life, there arose on all sides violent 
outcries against his conduct of the busi- 
ness of the court; and it has been made 
matter of reproach against ‘him that acts 
of Parliament were required to set right 
abuses — such as altering judgments, hear- 
ing cases with closed doors, etc. — which 
should have been put an end to by the 
court itself. It is very probable that Stair 
had not sufficient strength of character to 
effect, by his own influence, the required 
changes. Down to the present day the 
Court of Session has been too chary about 
reforming itself; too prone to wait for the 
interference of the legislature. Whether 
this strange timidity has arisen from igno- 
rance of the evils, or from that content- 
ment with things as they are which natu- 
rally steals over the judicial mind, we can- 
not say; but it has often brought the court 
into great unpopularity with the country, 
and then some reckless government forces 

* Burnet calls him “‘a cunning man;’’ Scott doubts 


his integrity; Woodhouslee imputes ‘ turbulent ambi- 
tion and crafty policy”? both to father and son. 
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on hasty, ill-considered changes in obedi- 
ance to popularclamour. There are many 
who allege that such is the state of matters 
at this very time. But for Stair’s weak- 
ness there was much excuse. The root of 
the evils with which he had to deal was 
judicial corruption; and that was, in his 
day, so wide-spread that he may reasonably 
have believed it incapable of cure other- 
wise than by legislative enactment. And 
the fact that, even after Parliamentary in- 
terference, the taint of corruption clung to 
the Scottish Bench for upwards of a cen- 
tury, goes far to establish the correctness 
of such a belief. As a law-maker Stair 
did little. The one important measure 
connected with his name is the act regu- 
lating the mode of executing deeds — an 
act which, at least as interpreted by sub- 
sequent decisions, grievously needs amend- 
ment. The legal achievement which prin- 
cipally marks his epoch was the Entail 
Act of 1685. From any share in the dis- 
credit of having imposed; entails on Scot- 
land exactly four hundred years after the 
English nobles had inflicted this evil on 
their country, and more than two hundred 
years after the boldness of the English 
judges had found out a remedy, Stair must 
be acquitted. He was in Holland when 
the act was passed; and he has left on 
record his strong disapproval of its policy. 
That responsibility must be borne by Sir 
George Mackenzie; who, had he also 
realized his endeavours to abolish juries in 
criminal cases, would have left behind him 
a work of mischief, worthy, in its com- 
pleteness and far-reaching power for evil, 
even of his reputation. 

Stair was a considerable author. His 
speculations on physic were behind his 
age “The lord chancellor,” said Harvey 
of Bacon, “ writes on science like a lord 
chancellor ;” and the sarcasm may be ap- 
plied, with greater force, to the writings of 
Stair. His religious meditations will 
hardly now be read save from curiosity. 
But, as a jurist, he has left an illustrious 
name. His “Institutions of the Law of 
Scotland” is a remarkable work. The 
historical part is weak, especially as re- 
gards the old common law of Scotland, 
and the introduction of the civil jurispru- 
dence; points full of interest, and in 
Stair’s day possibly within reach of zealous 
inquiry. But the value of the historical 
method was not, in that age, understood. 
Again, he lends his authority to those ex- 
treme views of the royal prerogative, or 
more strictly, of the royal power, which 
were insisted on by the Scotch lawyers 
after the union of the crowns, at variance 
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with the free spirit of Scottish constitu- 
tional law. His style has received an ad- 
miration which we cannot but think exces- 
sive. In his preface he warns his readers 
not to-expect a “ quaint and gliding style,” 
still less “flourishes of eloquence.” But 
he avoids, only too successfully, the error 
of that lucidity of diction, the charm of 
which, in some writers, lays such hold on 
the reader’s mind, and so carries him 
along, as under a spell, that he sometimes 
fails to grasp the true reach of the thought. 
Stair’s style has, no doubt, a force and 
dignity befitting his subject; but it is 
cumbrous, and often complicated, even to 
obscurity. The frequency of his allusions 
to the law of Moses, and to the Bible gen- 
erally, are not edifying, and certainly not 
instructive ; indeed his fondness for sacred 
sanctions has led him into a serious error 
of classification. Yet the scope and exe- 
cution of the work entitle him to a high 
place among jurists. Scott expresses re- 
gret that «his powerful mind was unhap- 
pily exercised on so limited a subject as 
Scottish jurisprudence.” . The limits of a 
subject, however, depend not a little on 
the mode of treatment. Stair’s work is 
not a mere compendium of Scotch law. 
As such, indeed, it stands high, even after 
the lapse of nearly two centuries; but a 
large portion of the work may be truly 
described as a treatise on jurisprudence 
—— illustrated by reference to the 
aw of Scotland and other systems. It 
has been compared, and not unreasonably, 
by one of his editors to “a treatise of 
universal grammar, where the author, 
keeping in view chiefly one language, and 
drawing most of his illustrations from it, 
enables the student not only more thor- 
oughly to understand all the rules and 
principles upon which the grammar of 
this language depends, but also to apply 
this knowledge, with advantage and facil- 
ity, to every other language to which he 
may turn his attention.” He _ himself 
claims that “a great part of what is here 
offered is common to most civil nations, 
and is not like to be displeasing to the 
judicious and sober anywhere, who doat 
not so much upon their own customs as to 
think that none else are worthy of their 
notice.” This comprehensive survey of 
legal relations common to all systems, the 
constant search after principle, the philo- 
sophical analysis, and the thorough tech- 
nical knowledge, have given to a large 
part of his treatise a vitality and width of 
application unexampled, we think, among 
works of the same class. To this day 
“ Stair” is constantly quoted in the every- 
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day work of the Scotch courts; and we 
have been assured by an eminent poli- 
tician and lawyer that in his chapter on 
reprisals was found the strongest author- 
ity for the position taken up by Great 
Britain in the affair of the “ Trent.” Mr. 
Mackay seems to us to institute not a 
flattering or even a reasonable comparison 
when he compares Lord Stair’s “ Institu- 
tions ” with the practical labours of Coke, 
or the easy commentaries of Blackstone. 
They are all law books certainly ; but they 
have no other point of resemblance. 
Stair’s comprehensive and _ philosophic 
treatise differs in its conception from the 
former, and stands altogether on a higher 
level than the latter. “I did write,” he 
says with a not ungraceful consciousness 
of desert, “the ‘ Institutions of the Law of 
Scotland,’ and did derive it from that com- 
mon law that rules the world, and com- 
pared it with the laws civil and canon, 
and with the customs of the neighbouring 
nations, which hath been so acceptable 
that few considerable families in the na- 
tion wanted the same, and I have seen 
them avending both in England and Hol- 
land.” 

Inferior to his father in legal acquire- 
ment, Sir John Dalrymple was, in many 
respects, a more remarkable man. Ma- 
caulay estimates him as one of the first 
men of his time. His knowledge was 
great, and in him it was not the knowl- 
edge of a pedant, but of a thorough man 
of the world. As a statesman he was pro- 
found and far-seeing; as a debater he had 
no equal. His letters show a love of 
reality, an impatience of pretence, an in- 
sight into character, a contempt for na- 
tional prejudices, rare among Scotchmen 
of any time, hardly known among Scotch- 
men in his day. His character was alto- 
gether a stronger one than his father’s. 
Quite as unscrupulous, even more impene- 
trable, he was yet simpler and _ bolder. 
Hence, while hated with especial hatred 
by his rivals in the Parliament House,* 
he does not seem to have incurred the 
general unpopularity of his father. Nor 
is this surprising. The never-failing cau- 
tion of the president; his astute devices, 
on occasions of difficulty, to save his repu- 
tation— such as the verbal qualification 
with which he took the declaration; his 
intense respectability; his profuse piety ; 


* Thus Lockhart: ‘‘ The Master (of Stair) is amon 
the worst men in this age; and what has been said o' 
him may serve for a character of his two brothers, yea, 
the whole name; only with this difference, that, tho 
they were all equally willing, yet not equally capable of 
doing so much evil as his lordship.” 
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his forgiveness of enemies, almost Peck- 
sniffian;* and his general success in life ; 
were more calculated to arouse animosity 
than the franker tergiversations and bolder 
courses of the son, who, if he did some 
wrong, at least never made profession of 
exceeding virtue. “ He was,” says De 
Foe, “justly reputed the greatest man of 
counsel in the kingdom of Scotland ;” and 
we are told by the same authority that 
“he died to the general grief of the whole 
island, being universally lamented.” This 
grief was not without good cause. Those 
who hated Sir John Dalrymple most hated 
him because of services which constitute 
an enduring title to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, and which must have been 
widely appreciated even in his lifetime. 
For some years after the Revolution Scot- 
land was exposed to a danger the charac- 
ter and extent of which has hardly been 
appreciated by historians. A band of 
politicians, powerful from social position, 
strong in persistency of purpose, were 
bent upon establishing a narrow oligarchy. 
They sought to deprive the crown of all 
authority; they were prepared to reduce 
the people to serfdom; the country was 
to be delivered over to a poor, greedy, 
unprincipled aristocracy. Had they pre- 
vailed, the future of Scotland would have 
been little better than the long misery of 
Ireland from the Revolution to the union. 
Religious hatreds might not have flamed 
so high; but in Scotland, not less than in 
Ireland, the domination of a small privi- 
leged class would have brought with it 
poverty, backwardness, and national deg- 
radation. To frustrate these pernicious 
designs was the leading purpose of the 
secretary’s public life. The danger by 
no means passed away with the breaking- 
up of the notorious “Club.” The country 
was not safe, Dalrymple’s triumph was 
not secured, until the Treaty of Union 
was signed. To the very last these 
“patriots” struggled to curtail the royal 
power,f trusting that the reversion would 
come to them. Seeing early that they 
could not hope to defeat the union alto- 
gether, they sought thus indirectly to 
make it ineffectual for good; and doubt- 
less the provisions which they sought to 
introduce would have had the effect they 


* “Most men thought this équality of spirit a mere 
hypocrisy in him,’’ says Sir George Mackenzie. 

t An attempt, in the debates on the articles of union, 
to take away the royal prerogative of mercy was, o 
course, opposed by Dalrymple, which brought on him 
the taunt from Lockhart that his defence of this pre- 
Togative was very natural, since but for its exercise he 
would have been hanged long ago! Rather too hard 
hitting for our degenerate days. 


¢|ing was only a question of time. 
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desired. Stair clearly apprehended the 
scope of these designs, and devoted him- 
self to frustrate them. His success was 
complete, and happy for his country. On 
the union of Scotland with a constitution 
which had been the nurse of freedom, 
with the deeply-rooted public spirit, and, 
above all, with the increasing prosperity 
of England, that danger finally passed 
away. 

Such were the lives, and such the serv- 
ices, of these remarkable men. That their 
lives were marred by shortcomings, by 
errors, even by crimes, we have not at- 
tempted to disguise. That their services 
were such as have rarely been rendered 
by a father and son to their country, it 
would, we think, be idle todeny. Inchar- 
acter both rose above the low standard of 
political morality which prevailed in their 
time. Throughout all their changes they 
were faithful to the cause which for the 
time they served ; and they appear to have 
been ever animated by a sincere desire for 
the welfare of their country. In intellect, 
culture, and sagacity they were superior to 
all their contemporaries. To their coun- 
sels and exertions Scotland mainly owes 
the easy accession of William to her 
throne, the settlement of her ecclesiastical 
difficulties, and (to the son) the union. 
Few nations have owed more to two 
statesmen : yet much as they accomplished, 
much of necessity remained to be done. 
Materials for religious discord were still 
rife. The Highlands were left, unruly and 
discontented, to be the source of future 
trouble and danger. The commercial 
aay met BR: expectation of which 
was, on the Scotch side, the real inducin 
cause of the union — did not come speed- 
ily. What did come, and at once, was in- 
crease of taxation, severities of revenue 
officers, alterations of ancient laws, en- 
forcement of new prerogatives. These 
grievances — some of them not imaginar 
— fell upon the fertile soil of national ani- 
mosity. The union was hated by the bulk 
of the Scottish aristocracy, because under 
the government of Great Britain their im- 
portance could not fail to be diminished, 
their selfish views frustrated ; it was hated 
by the bulk of the Scottish people with a 
hatred which had its origin in a nobler 
source —the feelings and traditions be- - 
queathed by their long and cruel struggle 
for independence. But the work of heal- 
The 
foundations of well-being and mutual good- 
will had been laid strong and deep; and, 
happily for Scotland, there were not want- 
ing men, both among her nobles and her 
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lawyers, worthy and able to carry on the 
policy, and complete the purposes, of Wil- 
iam and his wise advisers. 





From Temple Bar. 
HER DEAREST FOE, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE only result of Mrs. Temple’s daily 
visits of enquiry to the office of Messrs. 
Wall & Wreford was the promised com- 
munication from Captain Gregory, enclos- 
ing a letter of his late father’s with his 
signature, which she placed carefully with 
the documents Tom Reed had left her for 
Mr. Wall’s information. Kate felt greatly 
tempted to proceed to Doctors’ Commons 
and compare the writing with that upon 
the will, but she feared to take any step 
without either Reed’s or Mr. Wall’s knowl- 
edge. She therefore strove to possess 
her soul in patience till the moment for 
action came. 

Tom wrote also. He had paid the last 
tribute of respect to the remains of his 
chief, and hoped to be in London within 
another week. So far there was a slight 
movement in herenforced stagnation. At 
last, on Thursday morning, when she had 

one down to the office more mechan- 
ically than hopefully, she found good tid- 
ings. Mr. Wall had arrived the night be- 
fore, had been at the office that morning 
for half an hour, had read his letters, and 
left word that he would be happy to see 
Mrs. Travers the next day at eleven. 
(She had left no address, not liking to ac- 
knowledge that she bore a feigned name 
at her lodgings.) 

This sudden fulfilment of her long de- 
layed hope sent her back to her temporary 
abode somewhat tremulous, with a curious 
confusion of thought seething and bub- 
bling round one central idea. “To- 
morrow I am to lay the first charge in the 
mine that is to shatter Hugh’s fortunes! 
Will he ever accept the fragments back 
from the hands that wrought the mis- 
chief?” 

She felt that in her present mood she 
could not meet Galbraith, so purposely 
made a long défour in order to reach her 
lodgings after his usual hour for calling. 

“ The gentleman has been here, ma’am,” 
said the landlady, as she opened the door. 
“He was very sorry to miss you, and 
asked to come in and write a note: it’s on 
the table.” 

Kate walked in, and looked at it, and 
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then stirred the fire, took off her Sonnet 
and wraps, and even folded them up with 
mechanical neatness, before she opened 
the missive. How would this straightfor- 
ward, rather rigid nature judge her? 
Would she not seem false and double- 
dealing in his eyes? Would not his idea 
of his cousin’s widow be on the whole 
confirmed by the line of conduct she had 
adopted? What did he write about? Per- 
haps to say he was obliged to leave town 
and should not see her again. She hoped 
so; it would be better and wiser. She 
opened the note, and coloured with pleas- 
ure to find her conjecture wrong. 

“So sorry not to find you,” ran the 
epistle, in large, ugly, but legible writing ; 
“for I cannot call to-morrow. Obliged to 
run down to see my sister at Richmond; 
but hope to call the day after with some 
intelligence of your five pounds. I trust 
you have caught the lawyer at last, and 
found all right.— Yours very truly, HuGH 
GALBRAITH.” 

Something had been begun below, and 
had been carefully obliterated. She had 
to-morrow, then, perfectly clear for her in- 
terview, and for reflection afterwards; but 
the day after she would see him for the 
last time as a friend, probably for the last 
time in any character. Soon he would be 
a bitterer, probably a more contemptuous 
foe than ever. And then the thought 
arose — ought she to see him again? 
Would it not be wiser and kinder to avoid 
any further interviews? She blushed to 
think she had not hitherto avoided them 
as she ought — she might! Well, now 
she would check the culpable weakness ; 
she would be firm. If it were possible, 
after her interview with Mr. Wall the 
next day, she would leave town on Satur- 
day, and send a few lines of polite ac- 
knowledgment to Galbraith. Of the lost 
five pounds they had almost ceased to 
speak. She felt it was now but an excuse 
for meeting. Not altogether blinded by 
his tolerable assumption of friendliness, 
Kate had formed but a faint idea of the 
depth and reality of Galbraith’s passion 
for her. In truth, though mature in some 
ways, especially in a genial mellowness, 
resulting from richness of nature rather 
than the ripening of time, Kate was only 
learning the A B C of love. As yet she 
did not quite recognize the direction in 
which her own feelings were drifting. 
The ice of an uncongenial marriage clos- 
ing over the warm currents of her heart 
kept it pure and free from all the false 
mirage-like shadows of the real deity, but 
ready to receive the fullest, deepest, most 
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indelible impression of the true god once 
he either smiled or frowned upon her. 

As to her lover, whatever chance of re- 
covery he might have had before, the last 
week of quiet, delicious intercourse had 
utterly swept away; and with all the force 
of his will he resolved that nothing but 
her own resolute rejection of him should 
separate them. Her past might be doubt- 
ful. He felt certain she could explain 
everything. That any shadow of dis- 
honour should ever dim those frank, fear- 
less eyes, he would not for a moment be- 
lieve. Whatever was in the past or future, 
the spell of her presence had struck the 
imprisoned fountain of youth and joy that 
had so long lain congealed in the dark re- 
cesses of his soul, and all the world was 
changed to him. 


Having fully determined to explain 
everything to Mr. Wall, and arrange, if 
possible, to leave town the next day with- 
out seeing Galbraith, Kate started to keep 
her appointment. It was nearly two 
years since she had gone into that well- 
remembered room, with a suppressed sen- 
sation of bitter wrath and defeat, to place 
the will that.laid her fortunes low in the 
hands of the lawyer, and now she was 
taking the first step towards the recovery 
of her rights with feelings not a whit less 
painful. 

“Well, Mrs. Travers,” said Mr. Wall, a 
little stiffly, “this is a very unexpected 
visit indeed. I thought you had disap- 
peared altogether.” 

“ And you are not the least glad to see 
me?” 

She took the lawyer’s wrinkled hand as 
she spoke, smiling with pleasant reproach- 
fulness. 

“TI confess I should have been better 
pleased had you treated me with more 
confidence, of which I flatter myself I am 
not undeserving,” replied Mr. Wall, visi- 
bly relaxing. 

“You deserve, and you have my best 
confidence, my dear sir. I know you are 
displeased at my concealing my abode 
from you.” 

_“T am, and naturally. Nor was it judi- 
cious to have for your sole confidant a 
young man—a young man of attractive 
manners and appearance,” he interrupted. 

_ “Instead of one older, certainly, but 
similar in other respects.” 

“Ah, my dear lady, that will not do,” 
returned Mr. Wall, smiling in spite of 
himself, so sweetly and brightly was this 
morsel of transparent flattery offered. 
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“Well, well, Mr. Wall, let us speak 
seriously. I am going to tell you every- 
thing — everything — under the seal of 
confession. Had you known my abode 
you would have persecuted me to accept 
Sir Hugh Galbraith’s splendid offer of 
three hundred a year, would you not?” 

“TI certainly would have urged your 
acceptance of it,” he returned, entrench- 
ing himself behind his professional man- 
ner once more. 

“Well, you see I have escaped shat by 
concealing my whereabouts,” resumed his 
client. “Moreover, my chief reason for 
ee it was to save you the shock you 
would have probably felt had you known 
that I had made up my mind to keep a. 
shop, instead of adopting any genteeler 
method of earning my bread.” 

“A shop!” echoed Mr. Wall, infinitely 
surprised, not to say horrified. “ My late 
respected friend and client’s name over a 
shop!” 

“Considering that you believe your re- 
spected client capable of leaving the wife 
he professed to love unprovided for, penni- 
less, to battle alone with the world, you 
have no right to exclaim at any honest use 
I may put his name to,” said Kate, very 
quietly. “ But as I have a higher opinion 
of him than you have, and never will be- 
lieve that he was guilty of the cruel will 
you accept, I preserved the respect due — 
you would say to his name, I say due to his 
natural prejudices —and did zof¢ put his 
name over my —shop,” —a little pause, 
an arch smile as she pronounced the ob- 
noxious word. “Nay, more, Mr. Wall; I 
dropped the name altogether.” 

“Have you been living under a false 
name, then?” asked Mr. Wall drily, in a 
tone which implied the highest moral dis- 
approbation, and not only expressed his 
real feeling, but was a guid pro quo for 
the tone of quiet rebuke she had adopted, 
and which nettled the orthodox lawyer, as 
showing too high a spirit of independence 
for a woman, and a poor woman to boot. 
Mr. Wall was a very good, honest man, 
but thoroughly imbued with the “ respect- 
ability-worship ” which pervades so large 
and so valuable a section of English life. 
He flattered himself that he had the pre- 
sumptuous young widow, who was after 
all only reduced to her original nothing- 
ness by her husband’s eccentric will, at 
his foot, morally, by the admission she 
had just made. “You have been living 
under a false name, then?” 

“ Precisely,” she replied, looking straight 
into his eyes, with an expression he did 
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not quite like, and very different from the 
smile that played upon her softly-curved 
lips. 

Mi And may I ask if you consider such a 
<r respectable?” 

“T really never thought about it,” she 
said, slightly raising her eyebrows. “I 
don’t suppose you think so. Our habits 
of thought are no doubt widely different. 
At any rate, I adopted the name of Tem- 
ple, and started in the Berlin-wool and 
fancy-work line. You see my intercourse 
with poor Mr. Travers developed my com- 
mercial faculties,” she went on, rapidly. 
“T established myself at the little seaside 
town of Pierstoffe ; and I have succeeded 
fairly. I determined to wait there in hum- 
ble independence until I could find some 
evidence on which to found an attempt to 
upset the will that robbed me. I have 
found it; and I am come to lay it before 

ou.” 

As she spoke she drew forth a paper, 
in which she had written as shortly as 
possible an account of Tom Reed’s inter- 
view with Poole; the éxpert’s opinion; 
Captain Gregory’s assertion that the will 
his father signed must have been executed 
before the roth of March, and drawing the 
lawyer’s attention to the great improba- 
bility that another totally different will 
had been made within ten days of that 
drawn out by Gregory. This she placed 
upon his desk. 

“You are really a wonderful woman, 
Mrs. Travers,” said Mr. Wall, with a sort of 
reluctant admiration. “ Before I look at 
this, may I ask who supplied the capital 
for your undertaking?” 

“I did myself. You know Sir Hugh 
Galbraith could not claim my jewels. I 
have been completely on my own re- 
sources ; and I owe no man, or woman 
either, anything.” 

Strange ! in that office she could speak 
of Galbraith with something of her old 
enmity. 

The lawyer applied himself to the mem- 
oranda she had handed him, without an- 
other word: even in the eyes of respect- 
ability, a woman who can make money is 
free of this world’s guild. ¢- 

Kate sat very patiently while her advis- 
er perused her statement slowly; oh, how 
slowly. She even forced herself to take 
up a morning paper which lay on the of- 
fice table, that Mr. Wall might feel at lib- 
erty to take his time. But she did not 
follow the arguments of the leader with 
much attention. She kept repeating to 
herself, “I must not be cast down by any- 
thing he says; he will be sure to decry 





the value of this information.” She kept 
very still, just speaking the exact samt 
necessary to answer an occasional ques- 
tion. 

At last, after what seemed a whole hour 
of suspense, Mr. Wall laid down the 
paper, stared for a moment or two across 
the room at vacancy, then, putting his 
hands in his pockets, he exclaimed, “ This 
is very curious, very!” Kate refrained 
from speaking, although he was looking 
to her for words, “I suppose it seems to 
you proof positive that the will under 
which Sir Hugh Galbraith takes —isa 
forgery?” 

“Presumptive, at any rate. What does 
it seem to.you?” 

“ Well” — long drawn out — “ strongly 
presumptive, but not conclusive; far from 
conclusive. Has Mr. Reed seen this man 
Poole ? — seen him, I mean, on this sub- 
ject?” tapping the paper. 

“No. He rather fears opening it up to 
Poole, who is a silly sort of man, and still 
in the office. I suppose I must say Hugh 
Galbraith’s office.” 

“T must see him. Though I do not 
wish to encourage any false hopes, Mrs. 
Travers, this matter must be looked into.” 

After some pertinent questioning and 
discussion, from which Kate gathered that 
the dry old lawyer was more favourable to 
her views than she had dared to hope, he 
observed: “It would be folly to open u 
the subject without securing ample proof, 
for it will be a costly battle. I need hard- 
ly remind you that justice is a costly com- 
modity.” 

“It is; but in this cause I am prepared 
to sacrifice all I possess.” 

“And suppose you are beaten; how 
afterwards?” 

“ With these, and this,” holding out her 
hand, and then touching her brow, “I 
shall never starve.” Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “but we must not stir open- 
ly till we are certain of victory.” 

“ When does your friend, Mr. Reed, re- 
turn?” 

“On Tuesday or Wednesday next, I 
am almost sure.” 

“T think I shall wait for him before I 
take any step; he is a shrewd fellow, as 
well as I remember, and remarkably in- 
terested in you.” 

“ He is,” returned Kate, smiling at the 
suspicion of her adviser’s tone. “He 
has taken up my cause almost as warmly 
as if it was his own.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” said Mr. Wall 
drily. “I shall, then, have an able and 
willing assistant in him. Meantime, | 
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shall look over these papers quietly this 
evening at home; and I think I should 
like to see you to-morrow, when I have 
digested the pabulum you have brought 
me. Can you call about the same time ? ” 

“Certainly, Mr. Wall; and if you are 
not likely to want me any more, I think I 
shall return to Pierstoffe to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

“Yes, to be sure. How do you man- 
age about your shop when you are ab- 
sent?” —a little emphasis on “ shop.” 

“| have a very capable assistant.” 

“Well, it was acurious idea to adopt 
that line of business.” . 

Kate smiled. 

“ However,” continued Mr. Wall, 
“there is no reason why you should not 
return to-morrow. I wish to see you only 
because I wish to give you a more careful 
opinion than I can offer after such a cur- 
sory glance at your case; and I am most 
anxious to prevent your exciting yourself 
with unfounded hopes. These will-cases 
are most difficult, most doubtful; and you 
see your —_— is in possession. How- 
ever,” rising in token of dismissal, “I am 
sincerely interested in you, Mrs. Travers, 
though perhaps not so ardently as your 
friend Mr. Reed, for I a you 
have been hardly dealt by; still, if I could 
have matters arranged as I should wish, 
I would not have Sir Hugh Galbraith dis- 
inherited either. I always looked upon 
himas Mr. Travers’s adopted son —a fine, 
honourable, well-conducted young man! 
and if you change places with him, the 
hardship will be shifted to his shoulders.” 

“I think with you,” returned Kate very 
earnestly. ‘ Believe me, my motive is not 
to rob Hugh Galbraith, but to right my- 
self. But when I succeed, my dear sir, I 
shall trust to your good offices to make a 
juster division between us than will then 
be legally possible. You know my the- 
ory ” 

“There, there, there,” interrupted the 
lawyer; “just as I thought; on this slen- 
der suggestion, rather than evidence, you 
think you have the property in your hand 
again! And pray what is your theory ?” 

“IT am not quite so sanguine, I assure 
you,” said she, smiling ; “though I confess 
to believing that at the other side of a 
range of difficulties we shall find success. 
As to my theory, I believe my late hus- 
band did make a second will, and one far 
more just, probably providing well for me, 
but leaving the bulk of his property to 
Hugh Galbraith ; and it is for this that the 
present will has been substituted.” 

“But by whom, my dear madam, by 








whom? There is not a soul interested in 
the matter save yourself and Sir Hugh.” 

“That is just what we must find out,” 
replied Kate. She could not bring her- 
self to reveal her true convictions to that 
oe old lawyer. She was always so 
ashamed of acknowledging Ford’s feelings 
towards her, it seemed such a lowering of 
herself. “ But I must not keep you,” she 
added, hastily, and bidding Mr. Wall good 
morning, she walked slowly down B—— 
Street, settling her plans in her own mind. 
There was a train to Stoneborough at one 
twenty, which would enable her to catch a 
little, sleepy, local one to Pierstoffe at six, 
and so she would be ready for a quiet, 
peaceful Sunday at home, without any 
chance of a disturbing, interesting, irritat- 
ing visit from Hugh Galbraith, whose 
sombre eyes had of late acquired such a 
variety of expression, and had begun to 
produce an effect upon herself she could 
neither account for nor resist. Small 
chance indeed of ever meeting him onany 
terms again. Soon he would be plunged 
into trouble enough to obliterate any fan- 
ciful notions about herself. And then 
when he knew all! She would not try to 
imagine his possible condition of min 

Coming back to the present, Kate re- 
membered she had put a list which Fanny 
had sent, of divers and sundry articles re- 
quired for the “ Bazaar,” in her pocket, 
and she would now go on to the city and 
procure them, so that, after her interview 
with Mr. Wall the next day, she should 
have nothing to do but to drive to the 
train. She accordingly made her way to 
— and took “omnibus” to Cheap- 
side. 


It was past four o’clock, and already 
dusk, when Kate neared her abode. She 
felt weary and utterly cast down. True, 
Mr. Wall was on the whole less unfavour- 
able than she ventured to hope; true, she 
would be to-morrow in her safe, quiet 
home; still her native buoyancy seemed 
to have deserted her. As she walked 
rather slowly along, she turned over in her 
mind the terms in which she should write 
to Hugh Galbraith. Her note must be 
friendly, neither too warm or too cold; 
slightly playful, she thought would be 
best. Here a hansom dashed by; the 
occupant glanced through the window, 
stopped the driver, descended, and paid 
him hastily ; turning in the opposite direc- 
tion from whence he came, he was speedily 
face to face with Mrs. Temple, who had 
recognized the tall, straight figure directly 
he had sprung to the ground. 
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“ This is a bit of good fortune for an un- 
lucky fellow, as I generally am,” said Gal- 
braith, raising his hat and y tne with 
a degree of animation that formerly was 
very unusual tohim. “If I had not been 
looking this side, I should have driven on 
to your lodgings and missed you again.” 

“T thought you were to be at Richmond 
to-day,” said Kate, whose composure was 
severely tried by his unexpected appear- 
ance, the colour coming up in her pale 
= and then leaving it paler than be- 
ore. 

“My sister writes to me to go to-mor- 
row instead, so I have run up to see you 
to-day,” returned Galbraith, walking on 
beside her, his eyes riveted on her face 
for a few unguarded seconds. 

“ And I suppose there is no news of my 
purse ?” said Kate, quickly. 

“ None, I am sorry to say; in fact, I 
have come to tell you there is nothing to 
tell.” Galbraith twisted his moustaches 
and smiled as he spoke. 

“It is a long way to come for nothing,” 
exclaimed Kate, incautiously, and wished 
immediately she had not spoken, though 
Hugh only remarked : 

“For nothing — yes.” 

A few minutes’ silence, and they were 
at Mrs. Temple’s lodging. Galbraith, 
without waiting for any invitation, followed 
her in very deliberately. 

“Dear, dear, your fire is near out, 
ma’am,” cried the landlady, as she threw 
open the door of the little front parlour. 
“1 will bring a few sticks and make it 
burn up in a jiffey.” 

“Do, Mrs. Small,” said Kate, a chill 
feeling striking through her with a visible 
shiver. “I am cold and tired.” 

The landlady lit the gas, and bustled 
away. 

“You look tired and pale,” said Gal- 
braith, advancing to the hearthrug and 
leaning his elbow on the mantel-piece 
while he gazed kindly and gravely upon 
her. “I suppose I ought to leave you?” 
He spoke with the curious familiarity 
which had grown up between them. 

“You may stay a while if you like,” she 
returned in the same tone, and urged to 
the words by a strange reluctance to part 
with him All at once, without a little more 
talk, perhaps a lastargument. The return 
of Mrs. Small, and the lighting up of the 
fire, was a seasonable diversion; and while 
the operation was in progress Kate 
loosened her cloak and took off her bon- 
net, with the easy, graceful naturalness 
that was one of her great charms in Gal- 
braith’s eyes, seating herself in her favour- 
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ite low chair, her hands clasped upon het 
knee, without once looking in the glass to 
see if her hair was rough or smooth. 

“ And you,” began Galbraith, drawing a 
chair opposite — “have you seen this ab- 
sentee mY of yours yet?” 

“Yes: I have had a long interview 
with him to-day.” 

“Hence these—not tears, but pale 
cheeks ?” said Galbraith. 

“No, indeed; my interview was less 
crushing than I feared.” 

“That is, you are encouraged to go to 
law?” 

“ Almost.” 

“If it is ‘almost’ only, take my advice 
and don’t.” 

“ Your advice! 
lawyer, Sir Hugh.” 

“ Perhaps not.” A pause followed. 

“Do you know,” resumed Galbraith, 
“it was only a week yesterday since I 
met you at H——?” 

“Only eweek! It seems a year ago,” 
said Kate, dreamily. 

“It does,” he returned; “and it seems 
two or three since I looked up and met 
your murderous glance the day you were 
first good enough to write a letter for me 
at Pierstoffe.” 

This was dangerous ground, and Kate 
determined to lead away from it as soon 
as possible. 

“ How can you persist in such absurd- 
ity! It was a sickly fancy of — that I 
Jooked murderously at you. hy should 
1?—you, a stranger I had never seen 
in my life before?” 

“Tt was no fancy, Mrs. Temple! I 
shall never forget your look, and I have 
seen something like it since in your eyes.” 

“There is no use in arguing with you, 
I know, on that subject. Pray, do you 
ever feel any inconvenience from your arm 
now, Sir Hugh?” 

“No; it is allright when I do not think 
of it. But sometimes when I do, I hesi- 
tate about using it;” and he stretched it 
out and bent it. “And when are you to 
be released from your solitude here, and 
restored to your pretty little partner and 
Mrs. Mills ?” 

“Iam not perfectly sure yet; not till 
see the lawyer to-morrow: but soon, I am 
sure. By the way, Sir Hugh, you had 
better give me the inspector’s name and 
address, that I may send him mine at 
Pierstoffe, in case he should recover my 
money.” 

“TI can do that for you. It is. just pos 
sible he might not like to give you your 
own except through me.” 


You are not much of a 
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« Will you do this for me then?” 
“T will.” 
“ Are you going to make any stay in 


town,” she asked next, to break the si- 
lence. . 
“My movements are very uncertain. 


I find my friend Upton is going into your 
neighbourhood next week. He is going 
to stay with Lady Styles, who is some re- 
lation of his.” 

“Oh, indeed!” in a rather dissatisfied 
tone; “and are you to be of the party?” 

“No, I am not invited. I suppose I 
shall drift away back to the very tumble- 
down home ot my fathers, if no y rea- 
son arises for staying in the south.” 

“And have you given up all idea of 
going into Parliament?” 

“Far from it, but I have postponed that 
project. Next year I shall think of add- 
ing myself to the ‘obstructives,’ as I 
think I heard you once say, Mrs. Temple.” 

“J hope you will not! I do hope you 
will not!” she exclaimed. “You really 
must look about you and read, and convince 
yourself that it is a terrible waste of time 
and strength to attach yourself to the con- 
servative faction. It is impossible to 
stand still.” 

“Is it not rare to meet so decided a 
democrat as you are, Mrs. Temple, among 
women ?” . 

“TI do not know; and I do not think I 
am what is generally considered a demo- 
crat — that is, I am more disposed to raise 
up than to pull down.” She spoke care- 
lessly, without the earnestness and anima- 
tion she usually displayed when discuss- 
ing any topic that interested her. Gal- 
braith noticed this, and persisted with his 
subject, fearing that if any longer pause 
ensued he would be compelled to leave 
her. 

“ And how far down would you extend 
your raising system ?” 

“To any depth where human life exists.” 

“ And then, when all are masters, how 
would the work of the world go on?” 

“Ah, Sir Hugh, you ask that because 
you do not take the trouble to think! 
Obedience is not the virtue of the igno- 
rant. Who, in all dangerous or difficult 
expeditions, bears hardship and _priva- 
tion best? Who is the most subordi- 
nate, submitting cheerfully, for the sake 
of discipline, even to regulations the wis- 
dom of which he doubts? The cultivated 
gentleman.” 

“Yes, that is true enough; but in or- 
Cinary life cultivated gentlemen would not 
be satisfied with rough labour — ploughing 
fields and making railways; and we must 
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have hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” 

“ By the time all men are wrought up 
to such a pitch we shall have found some 
substitute for hard manual labour, which, 
by the way, has nothing in it degrading; 
and God knows we are at so great, so 
enormous a distance from even a decent 
platform of education and habit — I mean 
among our lower classes — that the most 
rigid Tory among you might safely give a 
helping hand without fearing that a day 
of disabling cultivation will arrive too 
soon. But itis always the same. I sup- 
pose when slavery began to die out in 
England the Galbraiths of that day (I sup- 
pose there were Galbraiths then) thought 
the country was going to the dogs, and 
that law, order, property were endan- 

ered.” 

Galbraith smiled. “Still, if men are 
raised to a higher state of intelligence 
and cultivation, they will demand political 
power, and we know what ¢ha¢ is in the 
hands of the multitude.” 

“Not a cultivated multitude,” she re- 
plied, “we have never seen that. I do 
not think you make sufficient allowance 
for the natural common sense of English- 
men. Besides, I have a sort of dim no- 
tion that political rights are an education 
in themselves; a sense of responsibilit 
makes a man think—teaches him self- 
respect. If achild is forever in leading- 
strings he cannot learn to stand alone. 
The French were in leading-strings all the 
hundreds of years of their national life, 
till the supreme moment when, with ma- 
ture passion but childish intellect, they 
burst their bonds, and gave Europe a pic- 
ture awful and horrible enough, but not 
worse than might have been logically ex- 
pected.” 

“You think, then, that we ought to 
have no political privileges beyond those 
of our labourers and artisans?” 

“My ideas are crude,” said Kate, 
thoughtfully ; “but I do believe that the 
key to the real position of what is termed 
the ruling class was given to us more than 
eighteen hundred and fifty years ago in the 
sentence, ‘ Whoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.’ ” 

“ You are quite original, Mrs. Temple!” 

“T wish I could think so,” she said, 
smiling; “but I don’t suppose I ever had 
an original idea in my life. My highest 
attainment is to understand other people’s 
ideas. However, I have not converted you 
— I can see that, nor do I expect it; but 
I should be pleased if I could persuade 
you to believe there are two sides to the 
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conservative question. Your opinions are 
of some importance, mine have none, ex- 
cept to myself.” 

“I’m not quite so pig-headed a fellow 
as you imagine,” replied Galbraith, laugh- 
ing. “I shall not bind myself hand and 
foot to any leader; but, though I do not 
like to see the people oppressed, as long 
as I live I shall do my best to keep them 
in their place.” 

“What is their place?” asked Kate. 
“ Would you go back to the caste system 
of Egypt?” 

But Galbraith had gained his point. He 
had drawn her out to talk and smile with 
animation and interest; and odious as po- 
litical women generally, indeed always, 
were, there was a simple eget about 
Mrs. Temple’s opinions that made them 
not only bearable, but pleasant to listen to. 
He did not pursue the subject. “You 
have great facilities for studying politics. 
I remember you take in lots of newspa- 
pers at Pierstoffe. By the way, how does 
Miss Lee get on without you?” 

“Very badly, I imagine, which makes 
me so impatient at being kept so long 
here; and I miss her much! We are 
great friends.” 

“Yes; you gave me that idea. 
you never quarrel?” 

“No; do you and —who is your great 
friend ?— Colonel Upton?” 

Galbraith bent his head. 

sD? you and Colonel Upton never quar- 
rel?” 

“No; but I don’t know how it would 
be if we were shut up in a small room or 
shop together all day, like Miss Lee and 

ourself.” 

“Well, we are always good friends. To 
be sure, Fanny gives up to me in every- 
thing. I am afraid I am rather imperious.” 

“Jam afraid you are,” said Galbraith, 
gravely.” 

“You cannot possibly know!” she re- 
turned, in some surprise. 

“At any rate,” continued Galbraith, 
“two imperious people never could get 
on; but when I hear Upton say that no 
such thing as friendship exists between 
women (he is a shocking heathen, Mrs. 
Temple), I always think of you and Miss 
Lee. He is equally sceptical, I am sorry 
to say, about friendship between men and 
women,” and Galbraith stole a glance at 
her as he spoke. 

“ One doesn’t often see it, I am afraid,” 
she said, frankly, looking straight into the 
fire; “and itis such a loss. Women will 
never be in a right position until hearty, 
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honest friendships with men are of every. 


day occurrence.” 

“T am afraid, then, your right position 
is a long way off. It is all very well to 
discuss opinions and exchange ideas with 
an old woman, or an ugly one; but,” con- 
tinued Galbraith, with a mixture of fun 
and admiration, “when one is talking to a 
lovely creature, or even a pretty girl, one’s 
thoughts are apt to be distracted by the 
beautiful eyes that meet your own, or the 
sweet lips that contradict you! ” 

“ Ah, Sir Hugh,” exclaimed Kate, “ you 
make me understand how it is that plain 
women have called forth the deepest, tru- 
est, highest love! The feeling that is al- 
ways being influenced by the accident of 
personal gifts is ignoble and unworthy.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Galbraith, “but 
it is uncommonly natural; though I will 
not allow you to set me down as a devotee 
of merely physical beauty! I could not 
care for a beautiful fool. Indeed, I do not 
believe a fool could be beautiful; but I 
confess that, with me, friendship for a 
lovely, companionable woman would ve 
soon warm into love — unless, rie a 
had already given that love to another.” 

“Is he warning me that he is provided 
with a safeguard?” was the thought that 
flashed through her brain as he made a 
slight pause, and then resumed : 

“But in that case I doubt if I should 
have even friendship to spare.” And as 
he spoke Galbraith leaned his folded arms 
on the table, bending his head towards 
her with wistful eyes that set her heart 
beating, and turned her cheek pale with 
apprehension. 

“It is a vexed question,” she said, 
coldly. “Let us hope the happy solution 
may be found in the future perfection 
which some think our race will reach.” 

The severe composure of her tone 
checked Galbraith. He kept silence fora 
moment, telling himself he must not spoil 
his chance by precipitation; and she 
looked so sad and quiet, and unlike her 
own frank, fearless self, that a tender 
dread of disturbing her unnecessarily, 
held him back. He was learning and de- 
veloping rapidly in love’s school. Then 
he would see her again, and again —and 
win his way at last! 

Meantime Kate looked at her watch. 
“T am going to treat you unceremoni- 
ously, as an old acquaintance,” she said, 
smiling away the abruptness of her words; 
“but I have letters to write, and ——” 

“And I have kept you too long from 
them,” interrupted Galbraith, rising, but 
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not in the least ruffled. “I shall see you 
to-morrow.” 

“You are going to Richmond, are you 
not?” 

“True; well, on Sunday, then —and 
hear when you leave.” 

“It all depends upon the lawyer,” she 
returned, in a low voice. “Good-bye, Sir 
Hugh Galbraith.” 

He took the hand she held out, press- 
ing it close, tighter than he knew, and 
kept it, still not daring to trust himself to 
speak. Kate strove to withdraw it, and 
grew so deadly white, while she com- 
pressed her lips with a look of pain, that a 
sudden sense of coming evil struck him. 
He relinquished her hand, and with a 
hasty “ Good-bye — God bless you!” 
turned quickly away. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


KATE was astir early next day, and 
having settled her landlady’s claims, 
started away to deposit her luggage at the 
station before calling on Mr. Wall. She 
also posted a little note for Galbraith, — 
very short, saying good-bye kindly, decid- 
edly. “But where is the use of my decis- 
ion?” she reflected. “ He is so obstinate, 
that unless he chooses to give me up of 
his own accord, he will come down to 
Pierstoffe again! I trust I have im- 
pressed him with the conviction that it is 
useless to think of me. I would not for 
any consideration do him an atom more 
mischief than I can help.” As_ she 
thought, how clearly she saw him as he 
looked across the table at her the evening 
before, and felt again the thrill his eyes 
had sent through her! She was quite glad 
to reach Mr. Wall’s office, that she might 
get rid of the haunting idea of Hugh 
Galbraith. 

Mr. Wall had nothing different to say 
from the day before. He was much im- 
pressed by the bearing of the evidence he 
had been studying. Still, the want of 
some connectin Tink, the doubt as to 
whom he should first attack, made him 
hesitate. So the result of Kate’s inter- 
view with the cautious lawyer was the 
same as before. Nothing was to be done 
till after consultation with Mr. Reed. 

“By the way, Mrs. Travers,” said Mr. 
Wall, as she was about to take leave of 
him, “I wish you would let me have your 
version of the quarrel or disagreement be- 
tween yourself and Mr. Travers of which 
Ford, as well as I remember, made a 
good deal at the time we were discussing 
this unfortunate will, and its possible 
cause ?” 
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“Did Ford make a good deal of it?” 
she replied, looking at him earnestly. 
“Tt was a trifle, but an unpleasant one. 
At the time of my old friend and bene- 
factor Mr. Lee’s death, I knew that his 
ap age my former playfellow, was 
eft in sore need. I sent her a sum of 
money, which I could well spare from my 
ample allowance, but I did not think it nec- 
essary to inform my husband. Her letter 
acknowledging it fell into Mr. Travers’s 
hands, and he was more annoyed than I 
could have expected. He was ill and 
querulous. I fear I was not as patient as 
I ought to have been. He spoke to me 
as he never spoke before or since, as I 
would rather not remember. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Ford was waiting in the back 
drawing-room to see Mr. Travers, while 
this took place, — not with closed doors, 
I regret to say. He overheard, and pre- 
sumed afterwards to remind me of it. 
That is the whole story, and pray remem- 
ber, that for upwards of nine months after 
that occurrence I was Mr. Travers’s con- 
stant, trusted companion. Believe me, 
Ford has his own object for dwelling on 
such a trifle.” 

“Then do you imagine Ford had any 
hand in substituting this present will for 
the true one?” 

“T do.” 

“Very extraordinary, very! A rather 
groundless suspicion, it seems to me. 
"7 do you suspect him?” 

“ Because I think he wished to injure 
me.” 

“Tnjure you! I never saw a man more 
indignant than he was at the injustice done 

ou!” 

“Well, Mr. Wall, you must hear Tom 
Reed on that subject; you will accept his 
opinion more readily than mine.” 

“T think I always respect your opinion. 
But you have not told me everything about 
the quarrel? It is so hard sometimes to 
get hold of real facts.” 

“Do you imagine I pervert them?” 
asked Kate, as she held out her hand to 
say good-bye. 

“No, no,” returned the lawyer, taking it 
cordially. He was always won over to her 
by a personal interview, although in her 
ns Ba the old indignation and wrath 
against her, for having fooled his friend 
and client, would assert itself. “I have 
your address, but I confess it goes against 
me to write to you under your false 
name ——” 


‘Home, if one’s abiding-place deserves 
that name, is very sweet. Warm and ten- 
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der was the welcome which awaited Mrs. 
Temple (the name seemed quite natural to 
her when she reached Pierstoffe). It was 
closing-time when she arrived; and as she 
had kept up the fiction even to herself, 
that Mr. Wall might have changed his 
mind and asked her to remain in town, she 
had not written to announce her return. 

When, therefore, she opened the par- 
lour-door, Fanny gave a small shriek of 
joy and surprise, darting forward to hug 
her heartily; then Mills came in, full of 
motherly thought for her probable needs 
of food and rest and warmth, as the 
weather was damp and raw, and Kate felt 
all the power that springs from our social 
instincts — the strength and wisdom and 
self-control, and all goodness to which 
love and sympathy help us. She felt she 
could face her destiny whatever it might 
be with double, nay, treble courage and 
constancy, here in her fortress of home, 
and hearts dependent on her, than she 
could in the solitude of London, where 
her one companion was becoming too 
necessary. 

“Oh, Kate, dear! How delightful to 
have you back again. I felt so wretched 
when there was no letter from you this 
morning. I fancied all sorts of things ex- 
cept your coming back. I am sure you 
have been worried to death. I declare 
you look quite pale and thin.” 

* T have been worried, Fan.” 

“Now here is some nice buttered 
toast; you must be perfectly dying for a 
cup of tea! When you have cakes it, you 
must begin at the beginning and tell me 
everything. I never knew anything half 
so extraordinary and romantic as your 
meeting Hugh Galbraith. Have you had 
any news of the purse? No! I am afraid 
itis gone! And what did Mr. Wall say? 
I never liked him, he is such a stiff old 
thing. Oh, by the way, I had such a nice 
long letter from Tom; it came by the mid- 
day delivery. He hopes to be in London 
on Wednesday morning, but he will be so 
busy that he fears he cannot come down 
for a week to see me —I meanus. And 
do you know he comes back chief editor.” 

“T suppose so; and wants to install a 
commander-in-chief as soon as possible. 
Eh, Fanny?” 

“Oh, he must not be in a hurry,” sau- 
cily. “And, Kate, do you know I had a 
visit from that dreadful man to-day !” 

“Ts it possible!” 

“Yes. I felt frightened to death; but 
I sha’n’t mind now you are here. I was 
dusting the shelves about ten o’clock, 
when I heard the door-bell ring violently, 
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as if the door had been pushed open with 
great force, and when I turned round 
there was my ——- looking a shade 


more horrible than before !” 

“How curious! What did he say?” 

“Oh, he asked me how I was, and said 
I looked as lovely as the flowers in May, 
Then he laughed so impudently, and said, 
‘Is the missis at home?’ And I said, 
very dignified, ‘Do you mean Mrs. Tem- 
ple?’ ‘ Exactly, precisely; Mrs. Temple?’ 
he said, in asort of mocking tone. ‘ Well, 
she is away at present.’ Then he asked 
when you would be back, and I said, I 
really could not tell. He seemed very 
anxious about that, and said at last, ‘Do 
you think she will be back next week?’ 
And I said, I thought you would. And 
then he took off his hat, and desired his 
compliments to Mrs. Temple. I fancied 
he put a sort of emphasis on your name.” 

“ You think he did, Fan! Depend upon 
it, then, he knows me. Perhaps he wants 
me to give him money? I shall not do 
that. If any difficulty arises about m 
identity, I shall drop my disguise. Yet | 
want to win my cause first. I want to 
share with Hugh Galbraith before he 
knows he is under any obligation to his 
landlady.” 

“Poor Sir Hugh! Did you see him 
again—I mean after you met him at 

ae 


“Oh, yes, he came several times about 
” 

y put her head on one side, and 
looked ‘a little mischievous; but she did 
not like to worry Kate just on her re- 
turn home, especially as she looked de- 
pressed and weary. So, with praiseworthy 
self-control, she kept silence for a few mo- 
ments, hoping that Kate might unfold 
some more of her London adventures. 
And after the revivifying effect of a cup of 
tea she did —that chapter at least which 
related to her interview with Mr. Wall. 
But Fanny listened in vain for any fur- 
ther scraps of information about Hugh 
Galbraith. Kate named him no more. 

“ What an unsatisfactory old wretch Mr. 
Wall is, to be sure,” said Fanny, medi- 
tatively, when Kate had finished her re- 
cital. “I dare say he will create all sorts 
of difficulties, just to make out that he is 
very clever to get over them.” 

“My success or failure does not de 
pend on Mr. Wall,” said Kate, pushing 
away her cup. “I see myself how imper- 
fect my case looks without some distinct 
evidence to fill up the hiatus. I do hope 
that man Trapes will reappear. I can't 
help imagining that he has something to 
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do with Ford, and can give me the infor- 
mation we want.” 


Mrs. Temple settled herself quickly to 
her ordinary routine, and was to all ap- 
pearance more absorbed than ever in her 
business. For the various neighbours 
and customers who dropped in to wel- 
come her return, she had a pleasant word 
of greeting—a bright, pointed answer. 
She bore the brunt of a heavy charge 
from Lady Styles, in line as it were, that 
is, unprepared, and foiled her ladyship 
with charming frankness and beautiful 

ood breeding. 

“Well,” said Lady Styles, towards the 
end of the encounter, “I am very glad 
you are back. You always know exactly 
what one wants; not that I have any com- 
plaint to make of this young lady —we 
are all ladies now, you know. She is 
very attentive, and all that sort of thing; 
but there is no one like Mrs. Temple. Ha, 
ha, ha! I wonder if you will turn outa 
countess in disguise, my dear!” 

“I am afraid not, even to oblige you, 
Lady Styles.” 

“What. has become of that agreeable 
young man I had tea with, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
—the evening Sir Hugh Galbraith’s leg 
was broken?” 

“He is in London as usual, I suppose.” 

“Suppose! Ah, my dear, that won’t do. 
J suppose one or other of you hear from 
him every day? Which is it?” 

“Both,” returned Kate, smiling. “He 
manages all our business, and that neces- 
sitates frequent correspondence.” 

“And has Sir Hugh never made his ap- 
pearance since?” 

“I do not think he ever visits Piers- 
toffe.” 

“Well, so much the better,” noddin 
her head knowingly. “ He was not at all 
aproper sort of inmate for a handsome 
young woman like you. You are well rid 
of him. Tobe sure he is not a scamp 
like his friend, my cousin Upton. He is 
such a stiff, stand-off sort of creature. I 
suppose he wouldn’t deign to have the 
weaknesses of other men. But though 
Willie Upton is a vaurien, he is sucha 
pleasant fellow, always good-humoured, 
always full of fun, that I am inclined to 
give him plenary absolution. I hope he 
will get longer leave, and come down to 
me next week. He is sucha help when 
the house is full. But he is up in town 
with his chum, Sir Hugh ; and I think he 
wants me to ask him, but I will zo. I 
consider that man Galbraith behaved 
most rudely tome. He refused every in- 





vitation I sent him; and when I took the 


trouble of going up-stairs here, to ask how” 


he was getting on, he was as glum and 
taciturn as— oh, as I don’t know what.” 

“Very rude, oew echoed Mrs, 
Temple, sympathizingly. 

* yeeat ts aden of floss-silk and 
half an ounce of wool to finish grounding 
that banner-screen I bought here last 
spring. There, my dear, match that yel- 
low and green forme. Do you know, Mrs. 
Temple, your prices are very high. Lad 
Eccleston was spending a few days with 
us (Lord Eccleston is that great Welsh 
mine-owner — doesn’t know the end of his 
wealth, they say; his grandfather drove 
black bullocks—you know those long- 
horned, wild-looking creatures—to the 
market-town, and never was married, but 
they don’t mind that in Wales); well, 
Lady Eccleston was telling me there isa 
shop somewhere in a street off Holborn 
where she can get a lovely pattern and the 
wools to work it for five-and-ninepence, 
or five-and-ninepence-halfpenny. Now, you 
would charge eight or nine shillings.” 

“ T should like to see the pattern and 
the wools,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! very fair,” etc., etc., etc. 


Doctor Slade, too, came to welcome the 
fair widow back. 

“Seemed quite unnatural not to see 
your face in the shop as I passed by, 
though you have not lost much by being 
away; bad weather banished the visitors 
earlier than usual. There has been a tre- 
mendous blow-up at the Turners’. The old 
man has been very dissatisfied with the 
— Mr. Joseph. He has been away 
and unaccounted for on several occasions ; 
but about ten days or a fortnight agoa 
very fishy-looking individual—a sort of 
betting-man —swaggered into the shop, 
half-drunk, wanting Turner, junior ; swore 
he owed him money, and struck the old 
man, when he attempted to put him out, 
There’s been the devil-to-pay, I can tell 
you. Poor Mrs. Turner had a nervous 
attack through it, and young hopeful has 
never come back, but I believe they 
know where he is.” 

This and much more gossip did the 
doctor communicate, and then observed 
that Mrs. Temple did not look the better 
for her trip to town — offered to prescribe 
for her, and on being smilingly refused, 
took his shirt-frill, his ruddy, black-eyed 
physiognomy, his formidable white teeth, 
and long, lank self away. 

“Why, Fanny, dear, this unfortunate 
young Turner has evidently been Trapes’s 
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attraction, and in some mysterious way 
he has recognized you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Temple, as soon as they were alone. 
“This plot is thickening. I feel so anx- 
ious about that man, anxious to see him, 
and yet fearful.” 

But though Kate thus upheld herself 
with courage and composure, her heart 
behaved itself very differently. The 
strained feeling of expectation and unrest 
drove sleep from her pillow, and her ordi- 
nary appetite from her meals. 

She felt the deepest anxiéty to know 
what line of conduct Mr. Wall and Tom 
would decide upon after their consulta- 
tion. A few lines from the latter had 
announced his return, butno more. Then 
she felt surprised, and although she did 
not admit it even to herself, disappointed 
that Galbraith had taken no notice of her 
sudden departure, of her little note. It 
was quite wise and proper of him not to 
write (unless indeed he had any tidings of 
her lost purse), but it was not exactly the 
style of wisdom she should have expected 
from him. It was not to be wondered at 
of course, considering the struggle pend- 
ing between them, that Galbraith should 
be constantly in her thoughts, but it 
sometimes troubled her to find how her 
memory was haunted by his voice, which, 
though deep and harsh, was far from in- 
expressive ; by his eyes, which she won- 
dered she had ever thought sombre and 
stern; by his tall, gaunt, but not undig- 
nified figure. How much he had improved 
since he had been carried into her house, 
looking like death — and, above all, how 
fond he was of her. This crowning merit 
she was compelled to acknowledge, and 
- she scarcely knew the power it gave 
nim over herself. To be loved — heartily, 
honestly loved by a man in whose mind is 
no wavering or irresolution or calculation 
is, to a woman of Kate Travers’s calibre, 
almost irresistible, provided the lover is 
personally presentable, and not beneath 
her in character. Grateful and loving b 
nature, she could not undervalue a gift 
because it was cast unreservedly at her 
feet, as other and lower-class women 
would, and do. At first she had been 
startled and offended at the abrupt, and 
she considered presumptuous, manner in 
which Galbraith had asked her to be his 
wife ; but the way he had borne her re- 
fusal had touched 2 sympathetic cord in 


her heart, and now their long, friendly 
conversations during her London loneli- 
ness had shown her there was more stuff 
in her enemy than she had given him 
credit for. 


He was nota cultivated nor 
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an intellectual man, but he was prompt to 
see his way in whatever direction he 
wanted to go; resolute in purpose, with a 
controlled fire under his cold exterior, that 
threatened not to be quite so easily man- 
aged as she onceimagined. Then he was 
so straightforward! It made her heart 
throb to think how he would receive the 
intelligence that she had toa certain ex- 
tent played him false, and won his love 
while she was preparing to win his fortune 
too! 

What would he think of her? If he 
despised her, good-bye to love from him! 
And though she did not wish to win it, 
how should she like to lose his love? 
Would she ever find anything like it 
again ? — so true, so regardless of circum- 
stances—the most objectionable that 
could be imagined to a man brimful of 
class prejudices as Hugh Galbraith was — 
and how was she going to reward his 
affection! Would he permit her to act 
Providence to him, and restore with one 
hand what she took with the other? “He 
must —he shall!” was generally the con- 
clusion of her reverie. ‘ 

But this constant struggle in her heart 
wore her spirits, and a secret belief that 
Galbraith would suddenly appear, kept 
her on the alert. Still a sort of gentle 
humility, not always natural to her—a 
sort of doubt as to the wisdom and recti- 
tude of her own conduct — made her most 
patient and forbearing. Nevertheless, 
Fanny’s true heart, unerring in its in- 
stincts, saw that she was very unlike her- 
self; and when at last, about ten days 
after her return, Kate received Tom’s 
long-expected report, Fanny was shocked 
to see how pale she turned, and how her 
hand shook as she opened the letter. 

The information contained in it was to 
the following effect: Tom Reed had seen 
Mr. Wall immediately on his reaching 
London, and had arranged a meeting with 
him and Captain Gregory (who was suffi- 
ciently recovered to travel); they together 
visited Doctors’ Commons, taking with 
them the two signatures for comparison, 
and accompanied by the expert. The re- 
sult of a careful examination was that 
they considered Gregory’s signature false, 
Mr. Travers’s doubtful, but all agreed 
with C—— (the expert) that Poole’s was 
genuine. “ This,” continued Reed’s epis- 
tle, “is not at all what either Mr. Wall or 
myself anticipated; however, we have 
agreed to take an opinion on the case, and 
will be guided by it. I have fortunately 
found out aman who remembers seeing 
Trapes at the Reepham steeplechase on 
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the date we want to prove, and also re- 
members that he was with another, who 
answers to Poole’s description. I must get 
this fellow (he is an occasional sporting 
correspondent) to go and see Poole on 
some pretext, although I cannot believe 
that Poole knowingly signed a forged will. 
Time will show, and we must collect all 
possible evidence; for however morally 
sure these small indications may make us, 
they are far from being proof positive. 

“T shall endeavour, if possible, to run 
down and see you next Saturday, by which 
time we may know what course counsel 
recommends.” 

“It will be a long uncertainty, I am 
afraid,” said Kate with a sigh—a quiver- 
ing, anxious sigh —to Fanny, who had 
read the letter over her shoulder. “I 
only desire that, for or against me, it may 
soon be decided.” 

“Oh, you must not think of ‘against,’” 
said Fanny, kissing her brow affectionate- 
ly. “It never can go against any one so 
kind and generous and gentle as —_ are. 
I really should feel ever so much happier, 
if you would be just a little cross and un- 
reasonable —just to relieve your heart, 
you know! It’s inhuman to be so quiet 
and—and like an angel, when I know 
you feel miserable and broken-hearted.” 
The tears stood in Fanny’s eyes as she 
spoke. “I know you do,” she repeated; 
“] have seen you angry and sad, but nev- 
er quite like you are now.” ; 

“ Resurgam/” cried Kate, laughing, 
and returning her kiss. “I will do my 
best to be disagreeable, if that is any com- 
fort to you. I am rather down-hearted 
just now, but it will pass away, and I shall 

e myself again.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE day after she had received Tom’s 
letter, Kate’s nervous depression culmi- 
nated in an intense, disabling headache. 
She bore up against it bravely all the 
morning ; but after their early dinner she 
could endure the shop no longer. 

“] think the air might do me good,” 
said she to Fanny. “I will ask Mills to 
give me a cup of. strong tea,and then I 
will creep along the beach, and , a." 
rest a while under the broken cliff. It is 
as bright and almost as warm as summer.” 

“Do so, dear,” replied Fanny. “It is 
the best thing for your head, and I feel 
quite independent of your help in the 


shop, quite self-reliant; equal to setting up 
an Opposition over the way.” 
It wasa St. Martin’s summer’s day, one 
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| Season sometimes turns to throw back to 

us before she is 1“ gone. The morn- 
ing had been thick, but towards noon the 
mist had rolled nearly away, leaving a sil- 
very haze out to sea, under which the water 
lay blue and still, just stirred with a sleepy 
ripple, and thinly edged with white where 
it lapped the shore as the tide stole in. 
Little birds twittered among the brambles 
and bushes of the North Cliff, and the 
click of the capstan came with a mellow 
ring across the water from a coal brig, 
which looked fairy-like through the faint 
mist, where the crew were heaving the 
anchor. “ This is reviving,” thought Kate, 
thankfully inhaling the ‘briny air as she 
passed the North Parade houses, and 
leaving the path to the coast-guard’s land- 
ing-place on the left, kept along the beach 
to where a mass of fragments had fallen 
from the cliff above and scattered them- 
selves over the sand. There was a slight 
indentation in the shore just here, so that 
many of the fallen rocks were never 
washed by the sea, even at high water, 
and were, therefore, more or less covered 
with a growth of weeds and briers, but 
the smaller pieces had rolled further sea- 
ward. Advancing to where the wavelets 
were stealing up with a soft, caressing 
murmur, Kate stood a while to enjoy the 
peaceful beauty of sea and sky, then re- 
treating a few paces, seated herself on a 
small piece of rock apparently broken 
from a larger neighbour close to where it 
lay. She drew forth a number of House- 
hold Words she had caught up as she 
left the house, hoping by its help to avoid 
dwelling fruitlessly on the problem of her 
own affairs. 

But her thoughts were wandering and 
rebellious ; they would not occupy them- 
selves with the page before her, but kept 
darting away with irrelevant topics, pre- 
senting dioramas of old scenes,— her 
home at Cullingford, the German school 
where she had passed some busy, happy, 
materially uncomfortable days; her hus- 
— death-bed —this came back very 
vividly. 

She had not sat long thus thinking or 
dreaming, when she fancied she heard 
something like a step, an unsteady step, 
stumbling among the shingle which here 
and there lay over the smooth sand. She 
did not heed it at first, concluding it was 
some boy hunting for winkles, or one of 
the fishermen, most of whom were known 
to her. But the step approached. With 
a sudden feeling of apprehension she 
turned to look, and beheld a man of mid- 
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dle height, with a red nose, and small, 
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fierce, red-rimmed eyes, a hat not worn 
out, but though new, visibly bent in at 
one side: a sort of green shooting-coat, 
and leggings buttoned to the knee, but 
buttoned awry; a short stick in his hand, 
and a short pipe in his mouth, completed 
his very disreputable appearance. More- 
over, tc her dismay, Kate observed an un- 
steadiness about his knees, a look of se- 
vere wisdom in his once tolerable-looking 
face. “Good heavens,” she said, in her 
heart. “It must be Trapes, and he is tip- 
sy!” The next moment he raised his bat- 
tered hat with an attempt at high-bred 
7 pe and said, “ I think I have the honour 
of speaking to Mrs. Travers?” advancing 
disagreeably close. 

“My name is Temple,” she returned, 
coldly, but keeping a brave front. 

“ Oh, Temple, is it,” with a burst of in- 
solent laughter. Then suddenly changing 
to profound gravity, he took his pipe out 
of his mouth, and waving it in the air 
gracefully, repeated, “Temple,— quite 
right in one sense! Temple is the cor- 
rect thing — shrine — what-you-call-’em for 
a beautiful goddess, eh ?” 

Another sudden peal of laughter, as sud- 
denly turned into stern gravity. “Now, 
then, Mrs. Temple Travers, compliments 
being passed, let us proceed to business 
— I say business! Let’s sitdown;” and, 
suiting the action to the word, he took the 
seat Mrs. Temple had just quitted. “Sit 
down, won’t you, and we can talk comfort- 
ably — lots of room,” he continued, draw- 
ing so close to the edge of the piece of 
rock that he nearly toppled over. 

Kate, dreadfully puzzled what to do or 
say, frightened at his condition, yet not 
liking to lose the chance of discovering 
what was the mysterious link, if any, be- 
tween him and Ford, said, as civilly and 
composedly as she could, “ Thank you, I 
have been sitting for some time, and pre- 
fer standing now.” 

“ Oh, well, please yourself, Mrs. Travers 
Temple. You see I do not like to contra- 
dict a lady, but the last time I saw you, 
you were Mrs. Travers. Yes, you were.” 

“Where have you seen me?” asked 
Kate, graciously. 

“ At Hampton Court, with a young fel- 
low called Reed. Do you know Tom 
Reed?” - 

“T do,” returned Kate at once, seeing 
that the man really recognized her. 

“He is a blackguard—a great black- 
guard!” returned Trapes, with solemn 
disapprobation. “I was like a father to 
that young man, Mrs. Temple Travers, 
like a father, ’pon my life! When he was 
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first up in town, and one of the biggest 
greenhorns you ever came across; and 
now ” — Trapes shook his head in silence, 
and replacing the pipe in his mouth, es- 
sayed to smoke, but in vain. “ My pipe’s 
out,” said he, again waving it before him. 
“A common expression, you'll observe, 
but there is a good deal of pathos in it for 
all that. My pipe’s out! I’ve drawn too 
hard and quick, and the ’baccy is gone, and 
nothing is left but the scent of the weed, 
which hangs round it still; so with life— 
my life — but,” with sudden energy, “ this 
is wandering from the point. As I was 
saying, I was the making of that fellow 
Reed. He hasn’t an idea he did not filch 
from me. ‘Who steals my purse steals 
trash,’ eh? Well, would he lend me a 
fipun note now, as between two gentle- 
men? No, not tosave my life! And that 
brings me to my point again. Will you, 
madam, have the goodness to give me five 
pounds? for I wish to be perfectly correct 
in all my dealings, and it is not my inten- 
tion to return it.” He lifted his hat as he 
said this, and replaced it, considerably on 
one side, with a defiant air. Kate looked 
earnestly at him, trying to find out how far 
she might venture to speak rationally. 
He was not so very drunk after all. She 
would see on what he founded his claim 
for five pounds. 

“ And why should I give you money?” 
she said, smiling; “though you say you 
know me, I certainly do not know you. 
Why should I give you five pounds?” 

“For value to be received,” he returned. 
“For, ’pon my soul, if you trust me to 
that extent,” an attempt at refinement of 
tone sadly marred by a drunken wink, 
“you shall receive cent. per cent., or rath- 
er four or five hundred per cent. on the 
capital advanced.” 

“‘Of course I should be very pleased to 
secure such a splendid return for so small 
an outlay,” said Kate, pleasantly. “Tell 
me a little more about it.” 

“ Ah, ha! Mrs. Temple, or Travers, or 
whatever you choose to call yourself, you 
are deep—deuced deep— but it won't 
do! I'll not let you pump me, and leave 
me high and dry afterwards. No, no; 
you must have faith,madam! Look here, 
now. It’s a d—d shame to see a woman 
like you behind a beggarly counter, cheat- 
ed out of your own, and all by a dirty 
trick! Now suppose I as ‘ 

Kate listened with the utmost avidity, 
seeing which, Trapes, with drunken cun- 
ning, broke off suddenly, and burst into a 
rude boisterous laugh. “ No, no,” he re 











peated, “ that would be telling.” 
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“ Well, you must remember that, right 
or wrong, I am a poor woman now, and 
five pounds is a large sum. I might not 
hesitate if I knew what I am to give it 
for.” 

“If you are poor, I am sorry for you. I 
feel for you from the bottom of this blight- 
ed heart.” Trapes’s eyes filled, and al- 
most overflowed with emotion. “Then, 
hark in your ear! as the stage fellows say. 
I can set wrong right! on my honour as a 
gentleman.” 

“Then,” replied Kate, her heart beat- 
ing, burning to hear more, yet not liking 
to talk longer with him in his present con- 
dition, “come to my house this evening, 
and we can discuss matters. You will 
find me neither unjust or illiberal. You 
know where I live.” She bent her head 
to him and moved away. 

“Stop a bit,” cried Trapes, starting up 
and placing himself so as to cut off her 
retreat. “My dear creature, I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to be so pressing, but I haven’t 
arap; not a rap, pon my soul; not even 
a screw of ’baccy! I must have a half- 
sov., a few shillings to keep me going till 
to-night, when I hope the supply is ‘to be 
continued,’ like Tom Reed’s trash. I am 
growing deuced hungry, and they won’t 
give me a crust without the rhino in that 
cursed hole of an inn. Come now, five 
bob won’t break you!” 

Kate, moved by a mixture of pity and 
disgust, put her hand in her pocket. To 
her regret and dismay —for Trapes’s red- 
rimmed eyes were beginning to look vi- 
cious — there was no purse there. She 
must have left it in her morning-dress. 
“I am really very sorry, but I have not 
my purse. I would willingly give you a 
few shillings, indeed, if I had.” 

“Now,” said Trapes, savagely, and 
throwing away his pipe, “ that is as shabby 
a bit of humbug as ever I heard; and what 
is more, I shall take the liberty of rum- 
maging your pocket myself, and if the 
purse isn’t there you shall pay forfeit in 
kisses, if you sha’nt.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Kate, horribly fright- 
ened, yet striving to seem composed, * this 
insolent folly will do you no good. If you 
will have patience 1 

But he had already seized her wrists; 
his dreadful satyr face was close to hers, 
when to her joy, her relief, Kate, who was 
looking towards the cliff, saw a figure 
moving from behind one of the largest 
fragments of rock that lay near, a figuré 
Whose gait and bearing she knew well. 
She was safe now. “Hugh!” she screamed, 
“dear Hugh, come to me!” ¢ 
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He was upon Trapes in an instant. 
Seizing his collar, he wrenched him away 
with such force that the half-drunken 
wretch fell at once to the ground. 

“What is it?” asked Galbraith, placing 
himself between Kate and her assailant, 
“ Robbery — what?” 

“T am no more a robber than you are,” 
said Trapes, sullenly, as somewhat sobered 
he gathered himself up from the ground. 
Galbraith’s hand was on his collar again 
directly. ‘Let me alone, I say,” continued 
Trapes, trying in vain to shake it off, “I 
meant no harm, it was only a bit of a joke,” 
and he struggled hard to free himself from 
Galbraith’s Brasp, but in vain. 

“ You will find it no joke, you dog! I 
shall march you back to the police-sta- 
tion.” 

“Oh, Hugh, don’t hurt him! He is 
weak, perhaps he is hungry. I do not 
think he knows what he is doing! Don’t 
hurt him!” 

“ Let me go,” said Trapes, in an altered 
voice, touched by the genuine pity of 
Kate’s tones. “The lady is right! I am 
sorry and-ashamed I frightened her.” 

“Let him go,” whispered Kate, and Gal- 
braith puzzled, but by no means reluctant 
to be rid of him and alone with her, re- 
leased his hold. 

“Take care what you do,” he said, 
sternly, “if I find you prowling about 
here, I shall warn the police agaist you.” 

Trapes slowly and sullenly withien 
muttering to himself. 

“You are frightened,” said Galbraith, 
taking Kate’s hand and drawing it through 
his arm, where in the confusion of the 
moment she let it remain, “you are trem- 
bling all over. Tell me what did the brute 
want?” 

Kate could not quite command her 
voice. She felt utterly in Galbraith’s 
hands for the moment; and if she let the 
tears which were ready to come, and would 
have relieved her, burst forth, she feared 
the effect they might have on her com- 
panion, 

“Sit down and recover yourself before 
you speak,” said Galbraith, with infinite 
—_ and he led her to the place 
rom which Trapes had disturbed her. 
Moving a little apart, he leaned against an 
angle of the rock close by, while Kate, 
trying to smile, with white, quivering lips 
looked up at him and said as steadily as 
she could, “ He said he was very badly off 
and wanted a few shillings, and when [ put 
my hand in my pocket I found I had not 
my purse; so he would not believe me, 
and wanted to examine my pocket himself. 
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He was not sober. 
intend to rob me.” 

“It looked very like it; yet he certain] 
did not seem acommon tramp. I thin 
. is my duty to make the police look after 

im.” 

“Perhaps so. I will probably lodge a 
complaint against him myself.” 

“You should do so without fail, Mrs. 
Temple! Are you feeling all right again?” 

“ Nearly,” he said, passing her hand 
over her brow. In truth, she was much 
‘more upset by Galbraith’s sudden appear- 
ance than by her adventure with Trapes, 
besides a natural embarrassment at being 
alone with him under such circumstances ; 
his presence, just when she had found 
perhaps the missing link of evidence, was 
most inopportune. Nevertheless, come 
what might, she could not help feeling a 
strange, unreasonable thrill of pleasure at 
finding him there beside her — caring for 
her. “But tell me, how is it that you are 
here just at the right moment?” she con- 
tinued. 

“When I went down to my sister the 
day after I last saw you in London,” re- 
turned Galbraith, “I found that she had 
had a quarrel with her husband; that he 
was in a scrape, and gone off she did not 
know where. I was obliged to goin search 
of him, so I wrote an explanatory note to 
you, which of course you never received. 
I had a good deal of running about after 
Harcourt, and I did not go to my club 
until yesterday morning —there I found 
your very unsatisfactory epistle. It was 
rather shabby of you to give me the slip 
in that way, so I took the train to Stone- 
borough yesterday afternoon, and came on 
here this morning —called at the Bazaar, 
was graciously received by Miss Lee, who 
told me you had gone with a book and a 
headache to sit on the rocks under the 
broken cliff. I just came up in the nick 
of time. Drunk or sober, that fellow must 
be punished. You are trembling still.” 
As he spoke, Galbraith sat down beside 
her, taking one of her hands in both of 
his, very gently, yet he held it close. 

“You are always good to me, and I 
don’t deserve it,” said Kate, unable to 
hold the reins of her self-control with her 
usual steadiness, her voice faltering while 
she tried to draw away her hand, not very 
resolutely, “ I don’t indeed, Sir Hugh.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said, gazing at her; 
“but you see it is not so much what you 
deserve as what I cannot help giving. I 
can no more help loving you than I help 
breathing! Well, there,” releasing her 
hand, “I will not keep it if you don’t like. 


He did not, I think, 
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You know that I cannot live without you 
—no, that’s nonsense! I shall have to 
live without you, if such is your will. But 
are you guéte sure it zs your will? Come, 
Kate, you must hear all I have to say, 
You have made me so miserable and un- 
like myself, I think I have a right to be 
heard.” 

“It would be much better not,” she 
said, with tremblinglips. She was fright- 
ened and bewildered, but the tame and 
somewhat gloomy tenor of her life had 
never known such a moment of delicious 
pain before. 

“No, it is better we should understand 
each other.” 

He leaned forward, his arm on his 
knee supporting his head on his hand, 
that he might Took into her eyes. “I 
have done my best to forget you, and you, 
for some reason or other, have done your 
best to choke me off; but it won’t do. 
You will perhaps think me a conceited 
idiot, but I can’t help fancying you like 
me better than you think. I cannot get the 
sound of your voice just now out of my ears 
when you called me ‘ Hugh! dear Hugh.’ 
I oil give some years of my life to hear 
you say so again in earnest. Couldn’t 
you try?” and Galbraith smiled entreat- 
ingly as he spoke. 

“It was the terror of the moment,” 
said Kate, very low. “I did not know 
what I said.” 

“ Ay, but you have called me ‘Hugh’ 
before when there was nothing to frighten 
or disturb you! Tell me, have I no 
chance with you? Will you not be my 
wife? I am a rugged sort of a fellow, I 
know, but there should be no ruggedness 
in your life, dear—all the best I have 
should be yours,” and he again took her 
hand. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me like that,” cried 
Kate, snatching it away and covering her 
face. “I must not let you. It.is quite 
impossible you could marry me. If you 
knew everything you would see that I am 
the last woman you would like to marry.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Galbraith, the 
colour leaving his face. “Is it possible 
there is any real barrier between us? Is 
it possible there can be any spot in your 
past life that you would wish to hide?” 

“Do you mean that I have done any- 
thing wrong?” returned Kate, her face 
still hidden, her voice faltering, and keep- 
ing back her tears only by a determined 
effort. “No, there is nothing in my past 
life I need blush for. It is not my fault 
that there is any barrier—I mean that 
there are things — circumstances you 
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would not like, ——” 
ruptly. 

“Ts your husband really dead?” asked 
Galbraith, sternly, Lady Styles’s gossip 
recurring to his mind. 

“He is, indeed!” said Kate, recover- 
ing herself in some degree. “I am not 
quite such an impostor as you imagine. 
But, Sir Hugh, you are putting yourself 
and me to unnecessary pain, for I am 
most deeply grieved to be compelled to 
pain you. I acknowledge there is a se- 
cret in my past; and, besides, I do not — 
I never entertained the idea of loving you 
—I really do not think I do—at any 
rate——” She quite believed she was 
speaking the truth. 

“I suppose I must submit to be again 
rejected!” he interrupted, very bitterly. 
“| daresay you deserve a better man than 
Iam; but such as I am, I could be satis- 
fied with nothing short of your whole 
heart. I have heard of fellows being con- 
tent to wait and win a woman’s affection 
inch by inch; but I could not stand that. 
I love you so passionately that if you were 
my wife, and I had a doubt that you were 
not fully, freely, utterly my own, why, I 
should go mad with despair and jealousy !”* 
He rose as he spoke, and walked away a 
pace or two; then returning looking grim 
and stern enough, he resumed his seat by 
Kate, who deeply moved by his words, 
but nerved to desperate self-command by 
a sudden sense of the effect they pro- 
duced upon herself, turned to him, her 
long lashes gemmed with tears, her eyes 
soft with the most tender sympathy. 
“Do not fear, you will be well loved yet 
by some one more fitted to be your wife 
than I am!” 

“ That is like giving me a stone when I 
ask for bread,” said Galbraith. “Turn to 
me now, put your hand in mine, and if 
_ can say it with truth, say ‘ Hugh Gal- 

raith, I love you;’ say it with your eyes, 
that tell so much, as well as your lips, 


She stopped ab- 


‘ and by heaven! I will forget and forgive 


your past, whatever is in it—there! I 
never thought I should say as much to any 
woman.” 

He held out his hand, and there was a 
moment’s silence. 

“I must not, Hugh!” replied Kate, 
with a deep, quivering sigh. “Nor do I 
need to have my past either forgiven or 
forgotten ! ” 

“Then why make a mystery of it? 
Mysteries always imply something to be 
ashamed of.” 

“1 will tell you everything one day!” 
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taking a sudden resolution, “if you still 
care to hear my story.” 

“ Ay, but when?” cried Galbraith, with 
animation. 

“ Before five months from this time.” 

“ That is a long way off!” 

“I may be able to do so sooner,” re- 
plied Kate, rising; “and meantime do — 
do forgive me for causing you so much 
discomfort. God knows I am wretched 
myself! and try to put me out of your 
head. I fear —that is, I think — that 
when you do know everything you will not 
wish—in short, do not trouble yourself 
about me. Go away among your friends, 
and you will see far more charming wom- 
en, and more suitable.” She stopped, for 
words and voice failed her. 

“] will,” said Galbraith, shortly. “I 
don’t like mysteries, and I think you might 
trust me now. Still, I will claim your 
promise. Can you not make it three 
months ?” 

“No, I cannot! and now I must say 
good-bye. I must not stay here any 
longer.” 

“TI wilk not allow you to go alone. I 
must insist on your taking my arm — that 
scoundrel may be lurking about. I will 
go with you at any rate as far as the 
houses. You must let me take care of 
you so far, Kate. I will not intrude my 
feelings on you any more. You may 
trust me. You have said ‘ No’ often 
enough.” 

It was a trying and embarrassing Prog 
ress, Kate’s arm held closely within Gal- 
braith’s. He guided her steps with the 
most watchful care, but in almost un- 
broken silence, save for an occasional in- 
quiry, “Am I going too fast?” “Would 
you like to stop?” Fortunately the dis- 
tance to the first houses of the North 
Parade was but short. Here Kate reso- 
lutely withdrew her arm. “I feel quite 
steady now, and can go on alone.” He 
made no attempt to dissuade her, but held 
out his hand. Kate placed hers in it 
frankly, impulsively, and raising her eyes, 
met his—a long look; then Galbraith 
said, “ It must be good-bye, then?” 

“It must, Sir Hugh ;” spoken sadly. 

“ And you promise to reveal the mys- 
tery?” 

“ Yes, if you ask.” 

“ And then ——” 

“Leave the future to the ‘ Providence 
that shapes our ends.’” 

“ Am I forbidden to visit Pierstoffe ?” 

“Yes, —at any rate the Berlin Bazaar, 
—for four or five months; then, if your 





exclaimed Kate, stung by his tone, and 





interest and curiosity are not diverted into 
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other channels, you may write and ask 
the fulfilment of my promise.” 

“ Kate,” said Galbraith, sinking his 
voice to its deepest tones, while he raised 
the hand that still lay in his to his lips, 
“it is not all over with me yet!” 

“ Do not let yourself think so,” she re- 
plied earnestly; and turning from him, 
walked quickly towards the town. Gal- 
braith stood still, gazing after her in deep 
thought till she had got well ahead, and 
then slowly followed. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“Dip you meet Sir Hugh?” was Fan- 
ny’s first question, when, after her day’s 
work was over, she went up to her friend’s 
room to see if that horrible headache was 
any better. 

Kate had availed herself of that excuse 
to keep out of sight and in semi-dark- 
ness till her nerves had somewhat quiet- 
ed down after the painful, pleasurable, 
overwhelming excitement she had gone 
through. 

“Yes, Fan, I met him; and who else, 
do you think ?” 

“T can’t think. Not Tom?” 

“No, indeed; but that dreadful creat- 
ure Trapes!” 

“ Trapes !” with a little scream. “ And 
what did he say?” 

“Nothing I can depend upon. He 
was rather, indeed very, tipsy; and among 
other things he offered to restore me to my 
rights, but wanted me to give him five 

unds.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“Oh, he would have been content with 
an instalment of five shillings, but unfor- 
tunately I had not my purse about me. 
Then he grew insolent, and wanted to ex- 
amine my pocket himself; then Hugh 
Galbraith came and knocked him down.” 

“You don’t sayso! Why, dear Kate, it 
is just like a play; and I do hope that you 
have promised to marry Sir Hugh! He 
came in about half an hour after you went 
out; looking —oh, I never saw him look 
so well or so bright !— quite handsome ; 
and so pleasant! If it was not for Tom, 
I should not mind marrying him my- 
self.” . 

Instead of replying, Fanny felt her 
friend’s hand clasp hers with a tremulous 
pressure. 

“Do not talk of Hugh Galbraith just 
now,” she said, after a minute’s silence. 
“T will by-and-by. At present I am 
eatly troubled about Trapes; he has 
isappeared, and I have no idea where to 
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find him. Even if I did, he is such a dis 
reputable creature to inquire about.” 

She paused. 

“Oh, we must find him!” cried Fanny. 
“What matter about his disreputable- 
ness? He would not be at such a grand 
hotel as the Marine; but there is the Mar- 
quis of Cornwallis, and the Shakespeare 
Tavern. Had I not better catch Jimmy 
before he goes, and send him around to 
ask?” 

Jimmy was the errand boy, and Fanny’s 
most devoted slave. 

“ No, that will not do. I wish I knew if 
Hugh Galbraith has actually gone,” said 
Kate, thoughtfully. 

“Gone!” echoed Fanny, in dismay. 
“Then you have refused him, after all? 
I think you are very ill-natured. Why 
don’t you make up your minds, and share 
the property? and we might shut up shop 
and all be married on the same day!” 

“Dear Fanny, you do not know what 
you are talking about. There, you are 
putting the eau de Cologne in my eyes and 
making them smart.” For Fanny was 
treating her friend for severe headache to 
the best of her skill. “ My head is better, 
and I will not lie here any longer. I must 
write to Tom by to-night’s post. He said 
he was coming on Saturday; I will beg 
him on no account to fail me. I cannot 
do anything without Tom. I seem quite 
dazed and stupid.” 

She had risen while she spoke, and was 
standing before the glass, impatiently shak- 
ing back her long chestnut-brown hair 
preparatory to rearrangingit. Fanny, who 
was always a little frightened when, to use 
her own expression, Mrs. Temple got into 
“a state,” —it was so rare — held the can- 
dle obsequiously. ‘You look dreadfully 
ill, dear,” she said, soothingly, “had you 
not better take off your things and go reg- 
ularly to bed, instead of twisting up your 
hair and trying to do impossibilities ? and 
I will bring you a nice cup of tea and a 
muffin ——” 

“TI believe, Fanny, you consider tea and 
muffins a cure for every earthly ill,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Temple, continuing her 
hair-dressing rapidly and deftly. “The 
sight of a muffin would make me sick. I 
want to be up and doing. Don’t mind me 
if I seem cross. I don’t intend to be, but 
I feel chained here while I ought to be 
rushing hither and thither to secure 
Trapes, and urge on Mr. Wall; time is so 
precious, and it seems impossible to hurry 
things; just like those dreadful dreams 
where life depends on speed, and yet one’s 
limbs are lead-weighted and rigid.” 
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“I would not fret myself so dreadfully,” 
said Fanny, in a tone of strong commo 
sense. “If that horrid man is so ve 
much in want of money as to try and ro 
you, depend upon it he will come here to 
ask for some.” 

“He will probably be ashamed to see 
me.” 

“ Poor creature, I fancy he has forgotten 
all about shame.” 

“Come down-stairs, then, Fanny. I am 
ready, and I shall be glad to be near the 
fire, 1 feel so shivery. How I wish Tom 
were here!” 

“So do I,” returned Fanny, with cor- 
dial acquiescence. . 

It was considerably past seven when 
the friends established themselves in their 
cozy parlour, Fanny stirring the fire into a 
brilliant condition, sweeping up the hearth, 
and making all things orderly. 

Mrs. Temple at once sat down to write 
to Tom, her heart still throbbing at the 
recollection of Galbraith’s words and tone 
and looks. Her letter was very short: 
an exhortation to come without fail on 
Saturday, an announcement of Trapes’s 
momentary appearance, but no word of 
Hugh. “If I mention him, I must tell 
everything, and that is quite impossible. 
It would be bad enough to tell Fanny, but 
Tom is out of the question.” 

Fanny had just returned from delivering 
this epistle into the hands of Sarah, to be 
posted on her way home, when a low, cau- 
tious ring of the front-door bell was 
heard. Mrs. Temple and Fanny both 
started. Rings at the front-door bell were 
rare at that hour, and this was a stealthy, 
equivocal ring, suggestive of the door- 
chain and careful reconnoitring. 

“Who can it be?” exclaimed Fanny, 
stopping short in her approach to the fire. 

“Tell Mills to be sure and put on the 
chain,” said Kate. 

“I will go too,” said Fanny, with he- 
roic courage. She did so, but considera- 
bly behind the valiant Mills, who, candle 
in hand, advanced to face the enemy. A 
short colloquy ensued, and Fanny darted 
into the sitting-room on tiptoe. “It is 
Trapes!” she exclaimed in a whisper. 
“I told you he would come. He will not 
give his name,and Mills will not let him 
in. Shall you venture to see him?” 

“Yes, I must, though I don’t half like 
it. But, Fan, we are three to one. Do 
you think he is sober?” 

“ He seems very quiet.” 

“Oh, go and bring him in,” cried Kate, 
impulsively. 

“Mrs. Temple will see the gentleman,” 
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said Fanny, demurely, advancing to the 
door. Mills muttered indistinct, yet un- 
mistakable disapprobation, let down the 
chain, and Trapes entered. 

He had endeavoured to impart an air of 
respectability to his attire. The dented 
hat had been restored to shape, though 
the mark of its misfortunes could not be 
obliterated. A dark overcoat in good 
preservation made him look a trifle less 
raffish, while both tie and collar were 
straight and in good order. 

“Circumstances which I will explain to 
Mrs. Temple, compel me to call at this 
unseasonable hour,” said Trapes, in the 
best manner he could recall from his bet- 
“ad days, as he stepped in and took off his 

at. 

“This way, if you please,” returned 
Fanny, opening the parlour door. Trapes 
bowed and entered. Fanny hesitated to 
o or stay, but, at a sign from her friend, 
ollowed him. 

“You wish to speak to me,” said Mrs. 
Temple, who had risen, and who was 
standing by the table. 

“Excuse me,” said Trapes, still in a 
state of elegance, “but my communica- 
tions are for you alone; may I request 
this young lady to leave us?” 

“] have no secrets from Miss Lee,” re- 
turned Kate. “Even if she goes away 
now, I shall tell her what you tell me an 
hour hence.” 

“Still,” replied Trapes, “ considering 
what sages (ill-bred old buffers, I grant), 
say of confiding a secret to one woman, it 
is not very prudent to reveal it to a brace.” 

“You will tell me no secret without 
her,” said Kate, quietly and firmly, “for 
I will not speak to you alone, and if your 
secret is to do me any good, it must be 
very getierally known.” 

“ Ay, the part that concerns you! How- 
ever, Mrs. Temple, I cannot blame you 
after my disgraceful conduct to-day,” con- 
tinued Trapes, with an air of penitence; 
“part of my errand here this evening was 
to crave your pardon. I am heartily 
ashamed. I can only say that I was under 
the influence of the pon drink, to which 
I have been driven by misfortunes not 
all deserved —the base ingratitude of — 
but,” interrupting himself loftily, “I did 
not come here to complain about the inev- 
itable! May I hope you will forgive 
me?” 

Fanny crept close to Kate, in a state of 
fear, dashed with acute curiosity. 

“I do forgive you,” said the latter, 
gently. “But it is very sad to reduce 
yourself voluntarily to a condition in 
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which all the instincts of a ee 
which you seem to possess, are lost.” 

“It is —it is, by George !” cried Trapes, 
heartily and naturally. “ However, it’s 
never too late to mend,” he went on, taking 
the chair indicated to him; “ perhaps I may 
recover myself yet. Anyhow, madam — 
Mrs. Temple, as you wish to be called — I 
shall not forget the kindly manner in 
which you interceded for me with that 
strong-fisted ruffian who knocked me over 
— not but that I would have done just the 
same in his place! I was always dis- 
posed to befriend a lady. I am especially 
so disposed towards this particular lady” 
—a bow to Mrs. Temple; “but” —a 
long-drawn “but”—“it is my duty to 
see that my impulses square with my in- 
terests.” Here Trapes drew forth with a 
flourish a large pocket-handkerchief, bor- 
dered by a pattern of foxes’ heads, and 
used it audibly. 

“You are very good,” returned Kate, 
looking steadily at him. “ Now perhaps 
you will tell me the object of your visit.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” he returned, then 
paused, eyed Fanny with some irresolu- 
tion, and returned his handkerchief to his 
pocket. 

“ My object, ahem, is simple. It is, in 
the first place, to obtain the — the advance 
of ten shillings you were good enough to 
desire me to call for, when you found your- 
self minus your purse this afternoon.” 
All Trapes’s natural and acquired impu- 
dence was restored by the sound of his 
own voice. 

“T do not think I named any sum,” said 
Kate smiling, “and I think your conduct 
exonerates me from any promise.” 

“Very logical,” said Trapes. “ Never- 
theless, a lady like you is not going to sell 
a poor devil with such a pleasant smile as 
that?” 

“T shall give you a trifle,” she returned ; 
“but before doing so, I should like to 
have some idea ih what way you can serve 
me. I do not want you to tell all you 
know, but prove to me that you do know 
something.” 

“ Deucedly well put, Mrs. Travers — 
Temple, I mean. Well, then, I can prove 
that your late husband’s will—I mean 
the one administered by Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith —is a forgery! I can produce the 
man who drew it out, two or three months 
after Mr. Travers’s death, and I can pro- 
duce the man who employed him to do 
it.” Trapes pulled up short, with a tri- 
umphant wink. 

“You can do all this!” exclaimed Kate, 
her eyes fixed upon him. “Then why 
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have you not enabled me to assert my 
rights before ?” 

“?Pon my soul, I did not know till 
last spring how shamefully you had been 
cheated. Then I did not know where you 
were, and I always like to deal with the 
principal.” 

“But you knew Tom Reed!” cried 
Fanny, indignantly ; “e would have told 
rou.” 
ae” No, he wouldn’t,” said Trapes, quick- 
ly. “At any rate, I think I asked him; 
but my head” — addressing Mrs. Temple 
—‘“is not quite so clear as it might be. 
Be that as it may, I have shown you my 
hand pretty frank. There’s the outline of 
what I can do. What are you prepared 
to give for the details?” 

“Tam too much taken by surprise to 
answer you,” returned Kate, changing 
colour visibly, quivering all through with 
a strange mixture of feelings — exultation 
and fear, pain and pleasure. “If you are 
quite sure of what you state, how is it that 
you do not reveal all from a simple sense 
of right?” 

“Because I am not a simpleton, my 
dear madam,” said Trapes, with an inde- 
scribable wink. “I am poor — — 
poor. I have been driven and chivied, 
and sold right and left all my life, and I 
want a trifle to keep me going for the rest 
of my days. Now I have told you the 
sum total, I know; but, by all that’s good, 
the rack shall not draw the particulars 
from me, unless I have some profit.” 
Trapes closed his lips firmly as he ceased 
to speak. 

Kate felt dreadfully puzzled. She must 
not seem too eager, she must not lose the 
information. She did a little mental cal- 
culation during the momentary silence 
which ensued. This man had evidently 
been hanging on Ford since the spring, 
when he had gone to Tom Reed to in- 
quire about him. He had then either ex- 
hausted or quarrelled with Ford — prob- 
ably both; if so, Trapes’s only chance of 
turning his secret to account was with 
herself. It would be too bad if Ford was 
ruined, and the baser of the two rewarded. 
Her strong inner conviction of Ford’s 
guilt gave her a key to the position which 
her shrewd legal adviser did not possess. 

“Well, Mr. Trapes,” she said at length 
(it was the first time she had mentioned 
his name —he looked up sharply), “I am 
still at a loss to answer. I do not know 
how far I might injure myself legally by 
entering into any bargain with you. 
really can say or do nothing without Mr. 
Reed’s advice. I expect him on Satur 
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day; come here and talk matters over 
with him. Iam not indisposed to assist 
you, Mr. Trapes. I have heard Mr. Reed 
speak of you as a man of excellent abili- 
ties, but unfortunate.” 

“Oh,—— his patronage!” interrupted 
Trapes, impatiently ; “he is rather a keen 
hand to deal with. But as you like, Mrs. 
Travers — beg pardon, Mrs. Temple. If 
you don’t think my information worth a 
trifle, why I may as well bottle it up. I 
am not sure I can see Reed on Saturday. 
I’m due at Bluffton on Saturday. I came 
here in the best of good feeling towards 
you, though that tall chap has warned the 
police against me. I had gone into the 
waiting-room at the station to rest a bit, 
and I saw him; he was just opposite the 
window, talking to a constable and de- 
scribing me, till he stepped into the train 
and started. I had to slink out pretty 
quick, or I would have had more ques- 
tions to answer than was agreeable. Yet 
I stuck to my text, and came to give you 
what help I could. I cannot say you 
have shown much gratitude.” 

“T am far from ungrateful, Mr. Trapes,” 
replied Kate, very quietly and firmly. 
“ But you.must see yourself, that in such 
a case it would be absurd of me to make 
you any promise. I do not yet know how 
far your information may be available.” 

“TI should only ask a conditional prom- 
ise,” he interupted. 

“I can only repeat, Mr. Trapes, that 
without Mr. Reed I can do nothing. You 
may be quite sure that I am eager to as- 
sert my right, and I am not the sort of 
woman to be ungrateful; but, as to meet- 
ing Mr. Reed, you must do what you 
think best. It might be,” she added, 
after an instant’s pause, in which a sud- 
den flash of thought suggested a stroke 
she would probably not have played had 
she reflected, “it might be more to your 
interest to make your confession to Mr. 
Ford.” Her eyes were on Trapes as she 
spoke, and though he kept his counte- 
nance with tolerable success, there was a 
momentary look of blank astonishment, 
Instantly covered by an insolent laugh. 

_ “ And who the deuce is Ford, when he 
is at home?” 

“T need not describe him. You know 
probably more of him than I do.” 

“Not I,” he returned, carelessly. 
“Well, then, I suppose what you say is 
not so unreasonable. If, on reflection, I 
think it advisable to meet Reed here on 
Saturday, I will do so.” 

“ Meantime,” said Mrs. Temple, willing 
to conciliate him, “whatever course you 





decide upon I shall be happy to lend, or 
let you have”—amending her phrase 
with a smile — “ the half-sovereign we were 
talking about.” 

And drawing one from her purse, she 
laid it within his reach, 

“T must say that is acting like a trump,” 
cried Trapes, clutching it eagerly. “You 
couldn’t make it a whole sov., eh ?” 

“TI cannot, indeed, you see I am far 
from rich.” 

“Well, well, come to terms with me, 
and you may ride on velvet the rest of 
your life.” 

“We will see about it. 
Mr. Trapes.” 

She bowed him out politely but decid- 
edly, and he retired, Fanny holding a can- 
dle, and locking, bolting, and chaining the 
door carefully after him. 

“What a fearful, dreadful, dishonest 
creature,” she cried, when she was safe in 
again, sitting down on the side of a chair. 
“ The whole place smells of bad tobacco! 
Why would you not promise anything, 
Kate? I am afraid he will not tell a word 
that will do you any-good unless you give 
him some money. Do you really think 
he knows all he says ?” 

“JT do; but I must not have anything 
to do with him. I must leave him to Tom. 
Oh, Fanny, there is an awful time com- 
ing! I wish I was through it. Imagine 
having to prosecute Mr. Ford for forgery 
—he was so respectable and kind and 
obliging —and then Hugh Galbraith! I 
do not seem able to face it all.” 

‘No, indeed I am sure it is enough to 
turn your brain. But as to Hugh Gal- 
braith,” insinuatingly, “you said you 
would tell me all about him.” 

And I will Fan, I will! but not now. I 
could not now—indeed I could not—1 
want to think. Give me my writing- 
book.” After arranging her writing-mate- 
rials as if about to begin a letter, Kate 
suddenly laid down her pen. “No, I shall 
not tell Mr. Wall until I have seen Tom. 
Fanny, do take your work and sit opposite 
to me; I cannot bear you to creep about 
putting things away in that distractingly 
quiet fashion. Ah, dear, dear Fan! how 
cross and unreasonable 1 am — and to you 
who have been such a help and a comfort 
to me during my eclipse.” 

“Have I really?—then I am worth 
something. Never mind, the eclipse is 
nearly over, and won’t you blaze out glori- 
ously by-and-by!” 

“ Heaven knows! I fear the future 
more than I can say. I feel it is justa 
toss-up, apart from success or failure, 


Good evening, 
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whether my lot is to be happy or misera- 
ble; but it might be — oh, so happy!” 

“T know,” said Fanny, significantly, and 
took up her needle-work with her usual 
cheerful submission. 

Mrs. Temple closed her writing-book, 
and drawing her chair to the fire, sat there 
in deep thought the rest of the evening, 
occasionally addressing a disjointed ob- 
servation out of her meditations. 

The night was nearly sleepless. At 
first the fatigue of the many emotions 
through which she had passed insured her 
an hour of forgetfulness, but she was dis- 
turbed by dreams. Again and again 
Hugh Galbraith stood before her with out- 
stretched hand, asking her to place hers in 
it forever, and she woke, her heart beat- 
ing wildly, and sobbing out the words, 
“Yes, forever, Hugh!” 

Then her busy brain set to work re- 
volving the events of the day, picturing 
their results —the most terrible was the 
impending ruin of Ford. 

As regarded Galbraith, she was not 
quite without hope. But Ford — how could 
she spare him? A daring project sug- 
gested itself: she thought long, and éurned 
it on every side; then, slipping gently out 
of bed, she lit her candle, wrapped her- 
self in her dressing-gown, and stole softly, 
noiselessly down-stairs to the shop par- 
lour. Here she took out paper and pen, 
traced a few lines, enclosed them in an 
envelope, directed and stamped it, placed 
the letter carefully in her pocket, and 
crept back as noiselessly as she had de- 
scended. 


The changefulness of the English cli- 
mate asserted itself next morning —all 
trace of St. Martin’s summer had disap- 
peared. A stiff southeaster was lashing 
the bay into foam and fury, and driving 
stinging showers of fine rain that seemed 
trying to get down, with only occasional 
success, against the windows and into 
nooks with bitter vehemence. 

“ And you have been out this wretched 
morning,” said Fanny, reproachfully, as 
Kate joined her at breakfast. 

“TI have, I could not help it, I wanted 
so much to go; and I think a brisk walk 
has done me good.” 

“ More harm than good, I suspect,” re- 
turned Fanny, disapprovingly: but she 
stopped there, for Kate’s heavy eyes and 
anxious expression disarmed her. 
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From The Leisure Hour, 
A TRIBE OF TOYMAKERS. 


BY MARGARET HOWITT. 


FAR away from England, dwelling some 
four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, amongst the stern dolomites of the 
Tyrol, in the lonely Gréden district, lives a 
distinct people, a tribe of ‘toymakers, to 
whom the children of Great Britain and of 
almost every European nation, and their 
grandparents before them, owe their wood- 
en dolls, their harlequins, their waggons 
and horses, and farmyards. 

I am writing from St. Ulrich — Ortiseit, 
as the people call it in their peculiar lan- 
guage — the central village of Grédenthal, 
to them Gherdéina. It is the middle of 
September, and the brilliant sun lights up 
each rift in the rugged line of Campo 
Lungo, with its fillet of eternal snow, and 
each rent in the stern, majestic Lang 
Kofel—the dolomite sentinels, the two 
most striking objects in the landscape, 
which rise above the wood-clad mountains 
that engirdle the peaceful dale. A pasto- 
ral, thriving valley it appears, for every- 
where amongst the undulating meadows, 
as far as the eye can reach, stand substan- 
tial white houses, the largest of -which are 
mansions, clustering in the widest portion 
of the valley, below the handsome church, 
pink in hue, surmounted by the red pep- 
per-box steeple of the parish church. 

The only sound noticeable is the roar of 
the Dirschingar Bach, the river that, 
rushing through the valley, inspires the 
wood-carver with dread, seeing that any 
day (owing partly to the lavish felling of 
wood by former Grédners) it may swell 
into such a furious flood as to entirely de- 
stroy the whole face of the landscape. 
Still he has cause to thank the Dirschingar 
Bach, for, centuries upon centuries ago, 
the rapid-plunging river, in its vehement 
course, helped to sever the mountain 
crags, and to form the romantic rock- 
strewn defile at the eastern end of the val- 
ley, which has become the link between 
the populous primitive district and the 
busy Brenner Pass. : 

This narrow ravine, however, had until 
late years been abandoned to the river, 
and the stray tourist, who directed his 
steps to Gréden, or the peddlers and the 
toys which proceeded thence, had to trav- 
erse difficult and circuitous paths. But 
finally, owing to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the late Herr Johann Baptista Pur- 
ger, a carriage road, at the cost of much 
engineering, was constructed through 
the steep gorge, whereby St. Ulrich can m 
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three hours be easily reached from the 
Waldbruck station, and the toy villages of 
Gréden are united to the outer world. 

On the day of this memorable event 
(Oct. 26th, 1856), such a crowd of Gréd- 
ners, and their Romansch neighbours 
from the adjacent valleys, was gathered 
on the declivities and meadows at St. 
Ulrich as had never been seen before nor 
ever will be seen again. They were as- 
sembled to watch the first carriages drive 
into Ulrich in solemn procession to the 
sound of triumphant music and the firing 
of guns. Owing to the difficult nature of 
the undertaking, the majority had doubted 
its -accomplishment. Many old people 
shed tears of joy. A child, full of aston- 
ishment, exclaimed to her mother, “ See, 
the gentlemen have brought a little house 
with them;” and when the woman ex- 
plained to her that it was a stage-coach, 
she returned, “ Yes, but it is still a house. 
Look at its windows, and the doors by 
which they go in and out.” 

The next morning the simple peasants 
heard for the first time the posthorn. 
Their region had become to them Won- 
derland. And Wonderland it still remains 
in another sense to me. I propose, there- 
fore, to jot down some particulars of this 
peculiar people, whether gathered from 
their own lips or from the trustworthy ac- 
count of them, which, under the title 
“Griden und die Grodner,” their former 
parish priest and countryman, Don Josef 
Vian, has had the goodness to write in 
German. 

We are privileged to possess a summer 
residence in Tyrol, and health and strength 
to make thence long excursions year after 
year into adjacent valleys. Thus it hap- 
pened that a friend and I were once seated 
onan upland ridge of the Enneberg dis- 
trict. We were resting, and by our side 
stood a weird, wenthaieatien old man of 
the mountains, who acted as our guide. 
He had first opened our hearts by offering 
us a portion of his scanty store of bread, 
and we had now opened his thin lips by 
unexpectedly producing sandwiches and 
bidding him partake. How loquacious he 
became! how his dull eyes glistened! 
He told us, in a queer mixture of broken 
German and Italian (he being Romansch, 
a native of the district, and speaking a 
different tongue), that during the Gebaplice 
years he had lived he had scarcely seen 
meat; it had been for eighty years one 
loaf a day, a drop of coffee in the morning, 
a drop of coffee for merenda in the after- 
noon. And it was hard to get that. 

“ But over there,” and he waved with his 
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withered hand in the direction of a stu- 
pendous dolomite, towering far above 
green valley and forest-clad co/— “ over 
there lived gente, who knew the taste of 
meat; and the frauen, the signore, all 
painted. They were rich, they were! 
And they painted and painted, and drank 
coffee by the cup, not the drop; and those 
Frauen understood his mother tongue, 
which the signore with whom he now spoke 
did not.” 

This account was interesting but per- 
plexing. “Did the frauen paint thus?” 
and we produced paper and brushes. The 
old man shook his head: “ They painted 
oggetti.” These oggetti remained a mys- 
tery, because the more the poor old fellow 
tried to explain, the more he mystified us, 
and finally himself, losing all thread to his 
small German and Italian vocabulary, and 
resorting to Romansch, with much em- 
phasis. 

We could merely, therefore, note the di- 
rection in which the wealthy women dwelt, 
and determine, as soon as circumstances 
permitted, to clear up the question for 
ourselves. 

Now the riddle is solved. We are at 
St. Ulrich. Look with me from the win- 
dow, and you shall see one of “ the signore 
who paint.” She isa young Grédnerin, 
who sells apples and pears at the door of 
the “ Adler,” opposite. Although fruit in 
this elevated region is scarce, and brought 
from a distance, she does not carry ona 
brisk trade. Consequently, being a pru- 
dent girl, desirous to make both ends 
meet, she employs her time in administer- 
ing little dabs of vermilion on the cheeks 
of a multitude of farthing dolls. To-mor- 
row she will add the rosy lips, the red 
shoes and white stockings ; the day after, 
the black eyes, eyebrows, and hair, all 
forming the distinctive features which 
these literal “babes in the wood” must 
possess. Let us cross over the road and 
speak to her. We are not proud: how 
pleased she is. She tells us that Herr 
Purger gives her the dolls to paint. He 
pays her a farthing a dozen, out of which 
sum she must herself find the paint and 
size. If she could work at home she 
could, however, paint several hundred 
dozen a week, but with her stall she never 
manages more than half the number. 
Her home is a mile off; her father carves 
horses and dolls; her mother and sister 
paint. So much for Nanna; and we can 
add that the painting, whilst bringing in 
little profit, being very poorly paid for, is 
extremely pernicious, as the health is often 





injured by the employment of white lead, 
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arsenic, and other poisonous paints. Thus 
Nanna and other girls and women have a 
pallid, sickly look, not otherwise to be ac- 
counted for in this bracing climate, which 
gives most of their sex that blooming com- 
plexion which they endeavour to convey 
to the faces of their dolls. 

A few steps down the high road, and we 
can visit a widow —another worker of St. 
Ulrich — above fourscore, who lives in 
ease by the labour of her hands, renting 
rooms in aspacious house lately built by a 
young intelligent carver and painter. It 
is, to be sure, merely the upper class of 
workpeople who can live in such hand- 
some dwellings. Here the interior walls 
are careful stencilled — patronirt as it is 
called—in delicate colours and artistic 
designs. Maddalena is not alone. Eigh- 
teen years ago her husband and she adopt- 
eda little girl; and now the two —the old 
and the young woman — industriously per- 
severe from early morning to late at night, 
summer and winter, in making out of moist 
blocks of ash-wood, with no little skill, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, sheep, cats, dogs, 
and other quadrupeds. 

Horses she does not make —never 
could ; but a little further along the road, 
living between the village smithy and the 
riotous Dirschingar Bach, we come to the 
house of a mighty man in this department. 
Not content to plod along as most of the 
Grédners.do, he has turned the river to 
account, and by means of water-power and 
machinery, produces, he tells us, at least a 
thousand rocking-horses of various sizes 
yearly. He does not intend that you 
should mistake his workshop, but has 
painted on the door a white prancing 
rocking-horse. He is a middle-aged man, 
full of ingenuity, and enthusiastic for his 
craft. I know the terms horse and cen- 
taur, but I do not know the name of the 
creature which rejoices in being half horse, 
half velocipede ; whatever it may be called, 
a little toy from Paris has suggested the 
invention of such an one to our friend — 
a horse perfectly sound, remarkable for its 
peculiar action in tongue and eyes, and not 
at all likely to give way in its legs. He 
gallantly mounts the steed for our gratifi- 
cation; but this occurring on the attic 
landing, where the stable is situated, 
there is not much scope for action. 

There is another worker, who lives high 
up in the woods, who is a marvel to the 
educated and the uneducated for his 
horses; and we have a little horse carved 
by him in pear-wood, which, though unpre- 
tending, is full of spirit and artistic feel- 
ing. It is useless, however, to search him 
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out to-day; he will be busy with his har 
row. Let us, then, visit two old sisters, 
who live at the edge of the wood on the 
opposite mountain. No field labour calls 
them away, and they are, as I supposed, 
at home. Ruddy-faced, sweet-expres- 
sioned old women, used to their handi- 
craft from childhood. The cleverer of 
them has never had a lesson in drawing 
or anatomy in her life, yet see with what 
remarkable rapidity and correctness she 
blocks out that female figure intended for 
ashrine. It is a pleasure merely to watch 
her handle her tools; a delight also to 
watch the admiration expressed for her in 
her less-gifted sister’s face. The latter 
polishes the figures when finished with 
strips of leather to which sand is affixed. 
It is needful to speak somewhat in _hiero- 
glyphics to these old sisters. Unlike 
most of their race, they speak with readi- 
ness neither German nor Italian, merely 
Grédnerisch. 

But what really is Grédnerisch? you 
ask. That, like the origin of the race, is 
a much vexed question. Grédnerisch, 
however, is an idiom of the Romansch, 
and the Romansch appears to be, in the 
first instance, Latin. Not the classic 
Latin of Horace, but such as you would 
have heard from the labourers on his Sa- 
bine farm— vulgar Latin, descending by 
word of mouth, until twisted and turned 
through centuries into the idioms of the 
various Romansch races. The inhabit- 
ants of Gréden, and of the adjoining valleys 
of Enneberg, Buchenstein and Fassa, 
form a separate nation in the Austrian 
empire — that of the Ladiners, which may 
be translated Latiners. Still, whilst they 
are called Latiners, there are many learned 
disputes as to whom their ancestors were, 
whence they came, whether from south 
or west, whether really Roman, and not 
rather Celtic or Etruscan. Some assert 
that the early inhabitants were Christians, 
because no traces remain either of heathen 
customs or heathen buildings. It is an 
indisputable fact that a good many Etrus- 
can relics were discovered in the No- 
vember of 1848, at Coll de flam, above 
the church, on a site where once a castle 
is said to have stood —curious iron and 
bronze instruments, which were mixed up 
with ashes, burnt bones, and potsherds: 
also sacrificial knives, axes, lances, arrow- 
heads, fibula, etc., now preserved in the 
possession of Herr Purger. 

Owing to the progress of civilization, 
and contact with the outer world, scien- 
tific and political terms in the Grédner- 
isch are strictly German, and those for 
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religion and abstract nouns Italian; and 
in the latter language, sermons and re- 
ligious instruction are imparted, with the 
exception of the Church catechism, which 
is translated to the children into their na- 
tive tongue. In the school they are 
taught to write and read German and Ital- 
jan mechanically, without explanation, in 
the belief that retaining this foundation, 
the sense will dawn upon them in later 
years. All Grédners, even when far sep- 
arated from their native valley, cling tena- 
ciously to their language, teaching it by 
preference to their children, as the key to 
many other tongues. At the end of Gré- 
denthal, once guarding the entrance to 
the solitary Lang Thal, are the few crum- 
bling walls of the stronghold of Wolken- 
stein, which gave its name to an illustrious 
race, than whom none was more celebrat- 
ed than Oswald von Wolkenstein the 
minnesinger. He, half a Grédner, could 
easily, as Don Josef Vian points out, ex- 
press himself fluently in Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, quickly catching up 
each language, to the admiration of many 
anoble dame, as he wandered a knight- 
errant through those countries. Thus, 
too, when in the last century and the be- 
ginning of this, in order to secure a ready 
sale for his toys and woodwork, a maker 
would start forth with a whole boothful 
packed on his back, he usually‘directed his 
steps towards Italy and Spain, as the coun- 
tries in which he could most readily make 
himself understood. 

The trade was known in the seven- 
teenth century, as there are figures in the 
little church of St. Anthony, at St. Ulrich, 
carved in 1682 by a certain Dominic 
Knatzer, a native of the place. Johann 
Demetz of Sovaut, in St. Ulrich, has, how- 
ever, generally the credit of originating 
the trade. He began inthe year 1703 to 
carve simple wooden frames for pictures 
out of the Pinus cembra, or Siberian pine, 
a tree then growing abundantly in the 
neighbourhood. The trade proving lu- 
crative, he instructed his sons and other 
young people in it. The frames were 
elaborated, being adorned with leaves and 
Shells. Finally, the carving of crucifixes, 
figures of saints, and all kinds of children’s 
toys, was introduced. 

Then a maker would set out hawking 
his wares, and the journeys proving profit- 
able, the goods being speedily sold, he 
would return for fresh supplies. Thus it 
would continue until the poor pedlar, be- 
come the rich merchant, would finally re- 
turn to end his days in his beloved Gré- 





den, There he bought land and built a 
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house in the Italian or Spanish style, 
which explains the many square, sub- 
stantial houses dotted over the sloping 
meadows and mounds in the beautiful 
valley, giving it the unusually affluent ap- 
pearance which impresses every tourist 
who visits it for the first time. So many 
wealthy pedlars returned and _ bought 
land that acres became scarce in Gher- 
déina, and their value greatly increased. 
If the pedlars in the first instance visited 
Italy and Spain, they did not solely re- 
main there, and we hear of the more ad- 
venturous ones, such as Peter Wellponer, 
who at the end of the last century reached 
Mexico with his toys, and other Gréd- 
ners a little later on settling in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Some pedlars who visited Germany, 
perceiving the advantage of a variety of 
toys, made purchases in Bohemia and 
Saxony, and especially at Ober Ammer- 
gau and Berchtesgaden, in Bavaria, 
whither they at first sent their own to be 
painted, until an enterprising Grédner 
(Franz Runggaldier) undertook this 
branch of- industry at home, and provided 
the pedlars with painted wares. Many 
also in their travels began to perceive 
that money might be made by supplying the 

arents as well as the children, and there- 
ore, besides crucifixes, began to trade in 
whatever stock promised to be a profitable 
speculation. They thus increased their 
connection, and it became disadvantageous 
to their business to return home. They 
therefore settle abroad, founding houses of 
business. They never, however, broke 
the connection with home. They often 
married their native daleswomen; they 
sent for Grédner youths as clerks and as- 
sistants. They preserved, as we know, 
their language, which may still be heard 
in many a home in far distant countries. 
And men and women, who have never set 
their foot in the valley, remember the little 
mountain cradle of their family, and send 
thither valuable gifts to poor relatives, or 
enrich the churches. That of St. Ulrich 
is consequently one of the most beautiful 
in the Tryol. Funds from absent Gréd- 
ners have restored the church of St. 
Christina, and a Grédner resident in Paris 
has recently rebuilt St. Mariain a pure 
Gothic style. * 

There are firms having a Grédner origin 
in Bozen, Meran, and other parts of the 
Tyrol. There are many such in Ancona, 
Florence, Palermo, and thirty other impor- 
tant Italian towns. A score at least in 
Trieste. Seyetal‘in Paris and Lyons, in 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Madrid, Tolosa, Valen- 
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cia. There are half a dozen in Lisbon. 
We meet with them in Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Liege. England, on the contrary, 
never attracted the Grédner, although one 
merchant tells us that his brother, settled 
in Nuremberg, travels twice a year in 
Great Britain on business, he being a 
dealer in Gréden and Nuremberg toys. 
Returning from the cottage of the old 
sisters, we pass and pause at the quiet un- 
used little church of St. Anna, where the 
God’s acre for the parish is situated. It 
is filled with the humble graves of num- 
berless carvers. Here, too, rest the bones 
of Dominic Mahlknecht, one of the most 
remarkable characters of Gréden. He 
was born at the homestead of Oberfalsena 
in 1724. Thesonof very poor parents, he 
began as a child the career of a tbymaker, 
and having no time for schooling, it was 
merely in his old age that he learnt to 
write his name. As he grew up, the Gréd- 
ner desire for travel and trade awoke 
within him. He carved day and night, 
and receiving some help from friends, he 
bought additional supplies from his par- 
ents, and then with his stock in trade set 
out to seek his fortune. After some 
weeks, however, to the derision of his par- 
ents and friends, he returned not only with 
an empty: basket but an empty purse. 
Mortified at his ill-luck, but nothing 
daunted, he set to work and carved fresh 
toys. His best clothes he sold secretly, 
and bought with the money more goods 
from strangers, not daring again to pur- 
chase from his parents; and once more 
he set out on his travels. Fortune now 
being propitious, he returned with consid- 
erable profits. This led to repeated and 
longer journeys, so that finally he became 
a familiar object in Salzburg, Linz, Bohe- 
mia, and Bavaria, under the name of the 
fTolz-Bube, or “wood-lad” —a quiet, 
respectable youth, from whom people 
ladly bought, if only for the fun of hear- 
ing his droll pronunciation of German. 
Finally, he made such profits that he had 
to forward his goods when he attended 
the great annual fairs. It was no longer 
the “wood-lad,” but the “veich Mahl- 
kunecht,” trading not alone in toys but in 
lemons and palm-branches from Lago di 
Garda; or.in straw hats, when seen in 
Vienna; in Austrian shoes, socks, gloves, 
or linen, when met with in the Tyrol. His 
riches, for he was really wealthy, he owed 
entirely to his unflagging industry, his 
business talent, his unheard-of economy. 
He spent, even when he possessed thou- 
sands, next to nothing on clothes; his 
poverty-stricken air often caused the kind- 
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hearted to offer him alms; these he never 
accepted. It was a joke amongst the Vi- 
ennese tradespeople that they must buy 
Mahlknecht a.coat. Such jokes never 
troubled him. Always unilien the at- 
tendant expenses were fabulously small. 
He rarely entered an inn on short jour- 
neys, he stilled his hunger with bread 
brought from home and a little milk pur- 
chased as he travelled onwards ; at night 
he slept ina barnor stable. It is asserted 
that a journey to Vienna and home again 
— say, for instance, from the Land’s End 
to London and back —did not cost hima 
gulden, two shillings. It was not until he 
was seventy-one that he had time (to use 
his own expression) to think of matri- 
mony. His choice fell on a Grédnerin, a 
widow, who kept ashopin Linz. She was 
a tidy, respectable woman, but aware that 
she had married a rich man she made a 
larger outlay than her parsimonious hus- 
band approved. He gave her, therefore, 
a handsome sum of money, and they sep- 
arated. Later on, when he had quite re- 
tired from business, he settled down in a 
garret belonging to one of the houses he 
possessed in St. Ulrich, and which he let. 
He forbade the charwoman whom he em- 
ployed to scrub the floor, fearing that the 
planks might be decayed by the wet; and 
in order to prevent his towels being worn 
out, he abstained from washing his face 
and hands, unless about to receive the 
sacrament. “A dirty old miser!” you 
say. But here comes the remarkable feat- 
ure of the story; he merely pinched, 
scraped, and mortified himself that he 
might do good to others. No poor per- 
son in trouble ever knocked at his garret 
door without receiving liberal alms. He 
would anonymously send £10, or even £30 
at a time to those who were in distress. 
Preferring to distribute his money him- 
self, instead of leaving the duty to his ex- 
ecutors, he bestowed in his lifetime the 
enormous sum, for a native of the Tyrol, 
of 171,000 gulden in charitable and re- 
ligious purposes, and amongst his poor 
relations, to whom, also, an equally large 
sum fell after his death. 

I may mention, in passing, another gen- 
erous benefactor to the poor of Gréden, 
Count Leopold von Wolkenstein, who in 
the year 1843 presented his fine residence, 
the Castle of Fischburg, to the joint par- 
ishes of St. Christina and St. Maria, to be 
divided into homes for the indigent unable 
to pay house-rent. 

Opposite the churchyard is the school- 
house; an inscription on its walls, blesses, 
in large letters, Dominic Mahlknecht and 
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other benefactors. We pass the doctor’s 
house, and feel grateful to Dominic Mahl- 
knecht, for he left funds to procure the 
residence of a permanent physician. We 
reach the little hospital and almshouse 
standing in a meadow by the roadside, and 
we bless the memory of Dominic Mahl- 
knecht, who not only provided for the sick 
of St. Ulrich, but of Vienna, Linz, and 
Innsbruck. 

We enter and pass through where there 
are old men and women, who still go on 
mechanically working, for habit and im- 
pulse are too strong within them to let 
them be idle, though eyes are dull and 
hands are feeble. 
little room, with the sun dancing amongst 
the getanium leaves, is an aged woman, 
making lace on her funti, or pillow. 
Formerly it was merely the men who made 
the carved ‘work; the women gained a 
livelihood by the making of a coarse pil- 
low-lace, much in vogue until manufac- 
tured lace, but not as durable, came into 
fashion, and snatched this livelihood out 
of their hands. Not, however, to be 
daunted, the indefatigable women, ready 
for any emergency, began to handle chisel 
and gouge equally with the men, often ex- 
celling them in skill and dexterity, and 
consequently also in earnings. The fee- 
ble old lacemaker still clings to the indus- 
try of her childhood. She is astonished 
that we wish to buy her lace. Her part- 
ner in the room uses her one remaining 
eye in the carving of little men and wom- 
en. Probably her father and her grand- 
father also carved such little figures, the 
trade generally descending in a family, 
but let us hope not quite such clumsy peas- 
ants, with one-sided faces and bodies all 
askew. Her imperfect vision, her self-de- 
preciation, make us lenient, and we sud- 
denly find ourselves possessed of an ugly 
little min and woman, grotesque types of 
humanity, which the artist hopes we shall 
not find dear at a penny apiece. 

We mount the stairs, and are intro- 
duced to four men sharing a room to- 
gether; three are aged and decrepit, the 
fourth, though younger and active, is 
blind. One cheerful, infirm old man, 
shows us the ungainly cuckoo-whistles he 
has made. He makes one shout “cuck- 
00;” his companions rub their hands. 
He next whistles a blythe tune through 
the body of a little dove sailing in a small 
vessel, and they chuckle with delight. 
The blind man informs us that those beau- 
tiful musical whistles are only three far- 
things apiece. Twocuckoos and two doves 
fly after the ugly man and woman into our 
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pockets. Then a fresh temptation is pre- 
sented to us; we are introduced to the 
gentleman devoted to swine and camels. 
He has piles of blocked-aut camels heaped 
upon the stove; we select a camel which 
appears steady on its legs —the carver 
looks anxious. If he had but known, the 
camel should have been rubbed down. 
Tears are in his eyes; we say we will 
fetch the camel to-morrow. “The camel 
was four kreuzers in its present rough 
state, and would we please remember, 
when smartened up, it would be two kreu- 
zers more.” We leave, and during the 
five remaining hours of daylight we know 
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But here, in this clean }full well that this old Gréden Arab will de- 


vote himself to that camel. 

Perhaps the reader asks, Are all the 
toys in Grédenthal carved by the old and 
the infirm? for such have been the major- 
ity of workers whom you have seen, No; 
but as it is summer-time, the able-bodied 
are employed on their farms. We drove 
yesterday afternoon to St. Maria, at the 
end of the Grédenthal, passing through 
the romantic village of St. Christina, noted 
for its lay figures, and everywhere the 
carvers, male and female, were busy with 
their aftermath. It is especially in winter, 
when the snow lies many feet on the 
ground, that the Grédners carve dolls and 
other toys by the million, a family often 
sitting until late into the night round the 
panic, as the low solid work-table is called. 
Happy are these mountaineers, who by 
means of chisel and gouge can keep mis- 
ery from the door. The summer may 
often prove rainy, bad weather not unfre- 
quently occurs at harvest-time, and the 
sa‘urated fields drive the peasants to their 
homes, but not down-hearted, because 
they know that if their little plots of rye 
and barley fail, the domestic trade will 
bring food and sunshine to their homes, 
though for three long winter months the 
house lies in shadow. They are thus 
placed on a level with the prosperous 
mountaineers of Ammergau and Berchtes- 
gaden, and with the Swiss, who flourish 
through their embroidery and carving, to 
say nothing of watch-making; so that in 
the Jura a husband and wife, without neg- 
lecting any outdoor or indoor duties, can 
earn £80 a year by their trade. 

We need to be told that summer is the 
slack season, because we else should have 
believed it to be the busiest, to judge by 
the great packing-cases, large enough to 
contain a cottage piano, standing half- 
made in the carpenter’s barn — completed 
outside in the crocus-studded meadow — 





or else standing packed and ready for the 
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wagoner before the door of some whole- 
sale exporter; whilst, especially on Sat- 
urday afternoon, men, women, boys, and 

irls may be seen streaming down from 

uman eyries, from distant valley home- 
steads, bringing their week’s work either 
in trucks or on their backs, in baskets as 
large as clothes-baskets or Croydon car- 
riages. 

The system of trade has in the course 
of this century become entirely changed. 
The wood-carver no longer traffics for 
himself, but works for one of the eight or 
ten principal dealers, chiefly settled in St. 
Ulrich, who make weekly payments for 
the goods delivered, and manage the for- 
eign trade. This mode has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Amongst the 
benefits may be mentioned the fact that 
the late Herr Purger greatly improved the 
trade by bringing good models to be 
copied from Munich and other centres ‘of 
art. The Grédner left to himself.is not 
inclined to keep up with the age; and the 
school for drawing, opened as early as 1825, 
did not, owing to negligent attendance, as 
well as the unsuitable method .employed, 
produce the desired fruits. To remedy 
these defects, and that the wood-carving 
may not become a dead branch of indus- 
try through being superseded in more en- 
terprising quarters by better wares, an 
academy under government auspices has 
been begun within the last two years. 
A large four-storeyed house, standing at 
the end of St. Ulrich, in a conspicuous 
position, and now almost completed, is de- 
voted to the purpose. The instruction 
which is given in drawing, modelling, 
and carving, bears no reference to toys, 
but to the carving of picture-frames, jew- 
el-cases, albums, cigar-cases, bread-plat- 
ters, and so forth, and to the higher 
branch of church-furniture. The pro- 
fessor and superintendent is a self-made 
Grédner, who has studied in Munich and 
Vienna. Most of the students, some 
twenty-five in number, are working at 
home or in the fields, it being holiday- 
time. : 

We have talked much of the toymakers, 
let us, in conclusion, visit the two principal 
toy-warehouses — those of Herr Purger 
and Herr Insam. The same character 
predominates in both. In each, as every- 
where else in Grédenthal, we feel very in- 
fantile, and have a proper sense of what 
importance the little ones are in this 
world. See wareroom after wareroom 
filled with piled-up bins of quadrupeds 
and bipeds, chiefly in white wood, parents 
having become aware of the strange fas- 
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cination which painted toys have to baby 
lips. See these flocks of sheep by the 
million; these manifold chanticleers, flung 
on one side as the inferior work of some 
clumsy laborious carver; these phalanxes 
of horses, red, white, brown, and black; 
and there the thousand little red platforms 
on wheels, which they are intended to 
mount ; and again more horses, everywhere 
horses; some supplies more accurately, 
carefully finished, some done in a cheap, 
cobbling manner, but all the future objects 
of delight to many little children. Here are 
billions of wooden dolls, flung down helter- 
skelter, paid for by Herr Insam at five 
farthings the dozen, hereafter to be kissed, 
hugged, put to bed, rejoiced over by thou- 
sands of little English mothers. For it is 
in Great Britain, it seems, where most 
maternal instinct is shown in childhood; 
and these stiff wooden halfpenny dolls, 
exported often at the rate of sixty or sev- 
enty hundredweight the week, become 
transformed on reaching England by the 
touchof love. Then these inferior articles 
of trade turn into fairy princesses, who 
perform pirouettes in a golden light on the 
branches of the ragged-school Christmas- 
trees. Then these items of debit and 
credit call forth the taste of some little 
dolls’ dressmaker, as she attires them in 
the last Parisian fashion. These dolls 
marry and settle when they reach England, 
and dwell in houses, playing the piano, 
receiving visitors, instructing their chil- 
dren — puppets in the tiny fingers of juve- 
nile providences, who have placed them in 
those comfortable dolls’ houses. How 
many of these cheap dolls become precious 
indeed; when lying on the pillows of the 
children’s hospital, they charm and soothe 
little sufferers, so young to be tried in the 
furnace of affliction. Nearly all these myr- 
iads of dolls are for Great Britain. Those 
larger dolls’ heads, it is true, are destined for 
Amsterdam, but they merely rest there to 
receive bodies and the title of Dutch dolls, 
after which they resume their journey to 
become aunts and mothers to the lesser 
dolls which have already crossed the Brit- 
ish Channel. . 

The child is father to the man. In 
Italy, where to ride is so much pleasanter 
than to go on foot, the juvenile desidera- 
tum is little carts and wagons, which 
must be gaily painted, too, for young Italy 
likes bright colours. Young Belgium calls 
out for sturdy farm-horses. Young Aus- 
tria and young Hungary for prancing war- 
steeds. " Young Prussia! yes, what does 
he want? At the present moment he 





laughs till he cries over a foolish little 
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monk, who will say his prayers, while an- 
other foolish little monk tires himself to 
death as he rings the monastery bell. The 
pious folks in Gréden are delighted that 
young Prussia should desire such an edi- 
fying toy, believing that he prays, not 
laughs, over it, and supply it with the 
same fervour as crucifixes to the bigger 
children of France, Bavaria, and Tyrol. 

How does young Gréden feel amongst 
these billions of dolls, harlequins, praying 
priests, carts, hobby-horses? He! why 
he will have nothing to do with them, ex- 
cept as the means by which he can learn 
to gain his own bread. No; great stately 
Dame Nature takes him, or her, into her 
nursery, where she has bettertoys. Little 
rosy-cheeked, black-eyed Kina feels won- 
derfully elated in a hat formed by a spread- 
ing cabbage-leaf; and sturdy Seppl, two 
ears old, seated on aclod in the mount- 
ain stubble-field, drives with that hazel 
switch-whip of his, with its blue-cotton 
streamer, as real a yoke of oxen as his 
father’s, though the stranger sees it not. 
Or what royal child ever beheld dissolving 
views so marvellous as young Gréden 
does? When the sun begins to sink, the 
vast mass of the Campo Lungo, and the 
Lang Kofel burn, palpitate like living 
flames, irradiating the darkening valley. 
The sun has disappeared, the flames turn 
to glowing embers, then fade into an ashy 
hue; the great mountains are congealed 
spectres ; but the whole firmament blazes, 
as the northern lights are said to blaze, 
and the heavens are filled with waves of 
glory. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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XII. 


In the course of every tale of real life 
there arrives a period when matters de- 
velop themselves eventlessly, and without 
any landmark to denote the unhalting proc- 
ess of time. It is as needless, as it 
would be impossible, to chronicle all the 
interviews that took place between Max 
Brendel and his strange patroness. Let 
It suffice to say that they gradually, but 
not slowly, led to the one inevitable end. 
Max loved the baroness more than he 
loved his own soul — and found himself in 
debt up to the ears. 

His chief creditor, the broker and 
money-lender, Herr Elias, was not impa- 
tient: he only used to grin and say, “A 
little longer, eh, eh, my good Herr Pro- 
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fessor? With pleasure. All goes well at 
Regenstein?” But love was not so pa- 
tient a usurer. 

One morning, after putting the last 
touch to his famous “ Holy Family ” with 
the baroness for Madonna, hope whis- 
pered courage to his heart. After all, 
why should he fear? He was greater in 
the aristocracy of art than the baroness 
in the aristocracy of birth: marriage 
would be neither presumption on his side 
nor condescension on hers. He thought 
over all her gracious ways to him, the 
pleasure she f mers took in his society, - 
their sympathy in heart and mind. He 
must put his fate to the touch sooner or 
later, and why not now? She must have 
read that he loved her in every look and 
word; and if she favoured him, as he 
could not doubt, she must have set him 
down as the most timid or as the coldest 
of lovers not to have opened his heart to 
her long ago. It was on a glorious morn- 
ing of early spring, bright with the fra- 

ant sunshine that sinks deep and calls 
orth blades of love even where none is 
sown, that he threw down his palette, and, 
following a conscious and deliberate im- 
pulse, found himself at Regenstein. 

But, as ill luck would have it, for the 
first time during the whole course of his 
acquaintance with his patroness, her 
French femme de chambre told him she 
was engaged, and asked him to wait a 
while. He was shown, accidentally of 
course, into the ante-chamber of the bar- 
oness’s favourite boudoir. The inner 
door, however, stood ajar, so that one of 
the innumerable mirrors wherewith the 
whole castle was lined reflected to the 
eyes of Max all that passed within. The 
companion of the baroness was no other 
than the little old parchment-skinned man 
with the croaking voice, who had been 
foremost in awarding the travelling-prize 
to number five. How inexpressibly far 
off that seemed!—and yet, far off as it 
was, he would have been more or less than 
man had not the sunshine of to-day sent 
a pang through his heart. Memory, as 
well as hope and love, is awakened by the 
fragrance of such sunshine. 

But it was too late now, even though 
conscience whispered that the full voice of 
the new love was not worth a whisper of 
the old. 

He was not a willing listener to a con- 
versation that was not intended for him. 
He did not, like Sleinitz, deliberately put 
his eye or ear to the door, but he took for 

anted that the baroness was aware of 

is presence, and he was certain that she 
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had no secrets from him. He made a 
noise with his chair to warn her that he 
was within ear-shot, but it made no differ- 
ence, and the talk buzzed on. The first 
few words he did not hear; but suddenly 
his hearing was sharpened by catching his 
own name. 

“ Max Brendel, of course,” said the bell- 
like voice of the baroness. 

“* Max Brendel, yes — but not of course,” 
croaked the other. “Not of course, by 
any means. If we had not thought of 
Max Brendel, I should not be here. But, 
for my own part, I am no longer disposed 
to give carte blanche to Max Brendel.” 

“And what is wanted?” asked the 
baroness. “I don’t quite understand.” 

“ A subject for afresco. One of a se- 
ries, representing the great themes of Ger- 
man history. We need variety in treat- 
ment — unity in plan. I have undertaken 
to furnish two designs —I flatter myself 
that a series of national historical pictures 
without my hand would be like the Eng- 
lish tragedy of Hamlet without the title- 
role. My colleague has undertaken three 
more. But we must have a third hand.” 

“ And that must be i 

“So my colleagues said to the com- 
mittee — Max Brendel. But the commit- 
tee shook their heads. ‘We are sick of 
your Max Brendel,’ they said. ‘ His first 
picture was the revelation of a new genius. 
His second was its confirmation. His 
third was a chef-deuvre. But tell us 
honestly,’ they said to me, ‘if that great 
genius of yours has ever really painted 
more than one picture in all his days? 
Is it not’—-pardon me, madam, I quote 
the committee—‘is it not forever and 
ever the same eternal woman with the 
yellow hair? She has done duty now for 
Clio, for Thusnelda, for Justice, for St. 
Catherine, — in short, for as many pictures 
as he has painted, all as like one another as 
a family of peas in one shell. He putsa 
costume on a lay figure, paints it, and then 
sticks on at top his stock head with the 
yellow hair. The journals,’ said the com- 
mittee, ‘are beginning the same cry; and 
though art-critics are no authorities when 
they speak for themselves, they show how 
the wind blows. When the fresco is fin- 
ished, people must be struck by it in the 
right way: 7 mustn’t only say, “ Oh, 
that’s a Brendel; that’s his yellow-haired 
woman: we’ve seen all that before, thank 
you.” Max Brendel has painted himself 
out; we’ve had enough of him.’ ” 

The baroness always at once reflected 
everybody and everything. She did so 
now. 
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“T understand,” she said. “ They think 
him a man of one idea.” 

“ — madam. Now, as a rule, 
the public likes a man with one idea. It 
can’t comprehend a man’s having two, 
Its comedian must stick to comedy; its 
tragedian to tragedy; its pianist, who has 
once made a hit by playing variations with 
one finger, must never use two fingers; 
its singer, with a high C, must sing noth- 
ing but high C’s ; its painter, who has once 
painted blue, must paint everything blue, 
or be hissed down. That’s the division of 
labour. One man paints blue, another 
red, another yellow, and the public likes it 
better than if the same man painted all 
three. But there is a limit to all things, 
and to that limit Max Brendel has come. 
He not only harps on the same string — 
that’s nothing — but he has worn out the 
string he harps on. We are getting disap- 
pointed with Max Brendel, madam —bit- 
terly disappointed ; and we won’t have our 
series of frescoes spoilt by a howling cho- 
rus of ‘Oh, that’s a Brendel; he can paint 
yellow—but a grand historical fresco, 
that’s not his line.’ So I came down to 
ask him for a design; and if— pardon 
me, madam, if I seem blunt, — if he gives 
me the yellow-haired woman again, he is 
— done for.” 

Max felt himself turn cold from head to 
foot. Nobody knew better than himself 
that he was in truth an impostor with but 
one idea, and that not his own. 

“ Would you like to see Herr Brendel at 
once?” asked the baroness. “I believe 
he is here.” 

“ Thank you, madam, but I would rather 
call on him,” croaked this raven voice of 
public opinion. “I am charmed to have 
found you at Regenstein, and will not fail 
to renew my respects to you before I re- 
turn to Munich.” 

He passed out through the ante-cham- 
ber; bet he was near-sighted, and did not 
recognize Max, who, since his former 
judge last saw him, had altered in many 
ways. 

Max entered the boudoir gloomily. 
The baroness did not smile upon him as 
of old. 

“ You did not notice that gentleman?” 
she asked. “That is another great man 
— I made him, old as he is, just as I made 
you. But he is a man of many ideas, and 
has done me credit, though he never 
painted me, my own self, as you have 
done.” ve 

“You need not tell me what he said, 
answered Max; “I heard it all. But oh, 


baroness, I did think you would have de- 
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fended me more warmly. How could any 
man with a soul ever paint anybody but 
you? Do I not see you in every sight, 
nay, in every sound? It is true I paint 
nothing but you. But what did Rubens 
paint but his wife, what Titian but his 
mistress, what Raphael but his one Ma- 
donna—and are they stale? And should 
I, whom you once called your Titian, grow 
stale because I also paint only my mis- 
tress, only my Madonna, only the one 
queen of my soul?” 

The rose-leaf flush deepened in her 
cheek, and her eyes grew no longer hard 
to read. Hitherto she had only glittered 
like crystal, now he could see that she was 
woman-souled. 

She even trembled. “I worship you,” 
he rushed on; “I love you. Your breath 
is my life. Even before I knew you I 
loved you.” 

More than ever, he saw himself reflected 
inher. “Oh Max!” she exclaimed as he 
grasped her hand that seemed at last to 
melt and thaw, “this is too much happiness 
for a poor, cold, lonely, miserable heart 
like mine —to be loved for myself, just 
like the simplest girl! Is it true—is it 
only for myself you love me — for nothing 
more?” 

Something reminded him of Elsa’s look 
when he first told her he loved her years 
ago. But there was more than the look of 
Elsa. 

“My empress ! 
nothing more.” 

“ And,” she asked suddenly and eager- 
ly, “it was love for me that inspired you?” 

“That alone.” 

“ And you will do all things for me?” 

“ All things.” 

“Then,” she said triumphantly, “we 
will beat them all, Max, as we have beaten 
them before. I will be proud of you; you 
shall win me’ in battle, as ladies were won 
by knights of old. You heard what was 
said just now? Heaven knows I love 
you, Max—but, now that I am only a 
woman to you, I must be won. Prove to 
them all that you are the greatest of all 
painters, and I am yours.” ‘ 

“Have I not proved it? Has not my 
brush made you famous through all the 
world?” 

There needs no subtle research into the 
heart of a woman like the baroness to 
comprehend how her all-reflecting soul, 
that received and echoed every breath that 
fell upon her from without, needed to be- 
lieve firmly before she could submit even 
to her own heart’s mastery. She might 
delight to honour a poor student whom a 


For your own self — 
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whole town praised, but she could not 
ield herself wholly even to the man she 
oved unless he were honoured by all the 
world. The character is common enough 
—at least among the many who are not 
Elsas. Of such sort was the poor lady 
who forced the knight Dunois to fetch her 
glove from among the bears and lions: 
love was not worth having, was in fact in- 
credible, until it was amply proved and 
justified openly in the face of herself and 
of all others. Such weakness is not igno- 
ble; and the large-hearted have sever tad 
much sympathy with the brave but little- 
minded and rough-fisted Dunois. 

“Yes,” she answered him, “you have 
made me famous; but it is not I who must 
be famous —it is you. You have sacri- 
ficed your own proper fame for mine. 
They must not say that but for his wife 
Max Brendel would have been nothing. 
Thy wife, Max, must reflect thy glory. 
While I am only thy muse I am not the 
wife thou must look down upon and lift up 
to thee. It is not the love I long for if I 
am not a wife as other women are.” 

“How?” asked Max; “you love me — 
and yet I must sketch a wretched desi 
for a fresco before love may have its 
way?” 

“No—not that. But wilt thou refuse 
me so small a thing?” 

“1 will refuse thee nothing. It shall 
be done. And then ——” 

“And then I am thine.” After all, the 
condition seemed light enough. “Thou 
wilt make a design for this fresco, for my 
sake, from which I shall be absent, to 
prove thy love for me: to show thou 
canst do a little more for me than for thy 
prize.” 


XIV. 


THE parchment-skinned painter from 
Munich duly called upon Max Brendel, 
and, of course without referring to his 
conversation with the baroness, proposed 
that Max should send in a design for the 
new fresco, the choice of a subject being 
left to his own taste and discretion. 

“TI cannot offer you a direct commis- 
sion,” he said; “but you are young, and 
you have plenty of time. Only strike out 
a new line.” 

Max also learned something about the 
baroness. ; 

“We painters,” said his visitor, “know 
her well, and poets and musicians also. 
She has a great soul. Most artists, if they 
are worth anything, come across her in 
their time. Why she has come here, I 
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know not—but she has many whims. 

Farewell, Herr Brendel ; and let the fresco 

be your chef-d’euvre of chefs-d’euvre. 

Much depends on it— more perhaps than 
ou know.” 

“ Much indeed,” thought Max; “more 
than you can know.” 

And so, once more, he set himself to 
create an original idea. 

Alas! no force of will was able to pro- 
ject another baroness upon a looking-glass 
again. That wonder belonged to the 
days when he had vowed his soul to gain 
Elsa. His creative power was just as 
barren as of old, even when spurred by 
the hope of this second and greater prize. 
He knew that without the baroness he 
was nothing, and despaired even before 
he fairly began. Fame, wealth, and love 
had no & er to be acquired but to be re- 
tained by his performance of a feat of 
which he was simply incapable. Not only 
would he be denounced by the parchment- 
skinned old raven to a hundred jealous 
rivals as a one-ideaed impostor who could 
only paint from a single model and a lay 
figure, but he would lose that to which 
glory was nothing. He no longer tried 
the frantic experiments that he had put in 
practice on the former occasion — he was 
wiser now, and had proved their vanity. 
It is no use spurring a horse that has no 
legs togo. One thing he could do now that 
he could not do then, and only one — he 
poured out and drank down a huge goblet of 
Rhone wine, whose far-reaching influence 
would have called genius from a rock of 
— had it contained one spark of true 

re toset free. But there was nota spark, 
and the draught only heated without fer- 
tilizing his brain. 

“Am Ia man?” he thought, as he 
passed backwards and forwards before the 
mirror that now reflected nothing but his 
own form; “and do not the proverb-mon- 
- say that what man has done man may 

o? Is anything more easy in this world 
of fools than to keep even a false reputa- 
tion that has once been gained? - Why 
should I be an exception, when the life of 
my soul hangs upon the preservation of 
my fame? Did I not once say I would 
sell my soul?” he added, with a bitter 
smile. “I think the fiend heard me — 
and this is how he has kept his word. I 
have gained all I longed for — wealth, 
fame, and — and—love ; quickly come, 
quickly gone. The cup is dashed from 
ny lips, and I have won all to lose more. 
Ah, she is right to impose tests and con- 
ditions upon a miserable impostor like me ! 
Adolf Meyer was right — this is sorcery, 





and I have sold my truth, my conscience, © 


for an old-looking-glass and a dream.” 

“Eh, eh! my good Herr Max! Goes 
all well at Regenstein?” 

“Who admitted you, pray? Did they 
not tell you I am engaged — in study ?” 

“Pardon me, my good Herr Max. I 
did not know.” 

“Then you do now. Please leave me 
alone. When I want you I know the way 
to the Adler-Gasse.” 

“ That I am not so sure, my good Herr 
Max. I prefer for once to come to you. 
Ah, it is a long, long, long time since you 
have come to see old Elias; a very lon 
time. But meantime interest has a knack 


of trotting and compound interest of gal- 


loping, till— well, well, my good Herr 
Max, I must live, and, if you please, I have 
called to let you see my little bill. ’Tis as 
low as may be, my good Herr Max, on my 
word.” 

“Interest — compound interest — your 
little bill? Confound your little bill! 
Haven't we renewed everything ?” 

“That was long, long ago, my good 
Herr Max, and when all was well at Re- 
genstein.” 

“What do you mean, you old rascal? 
What have my dealings with you to do 
with Regenstein?” 

“Eh, eh! my good —nothing at all. I 
only want a trifle on account of my little 
bill.” 

“Well, let me see how we stand, then. 
Fifty thousand gulden! Potztausend noch 
e mal! Do I owe fifty thousand gulden? 
Impossible !” 

“ Even so do things mount up, my good 
Herr Max. Fifty thousand gulden. That 
is all.” 

“Then I can’t pay you a penny. I’ve 
got nothing to give and nothing to say.” 

“ Then —it troubles me, my good Herr 
Max; but I will take some little portable 
article you can spare.” 

“ Take anything you like, but for heav- 
en’s sake leave me alone.” 

“Thank you, my good Herr Max. I 
will.” 

The broker’s eyes wandered round the 
room and at last fell on the mirror. 

“I think I will take that to-day,” he 
said. 

“Take the accursed thing and be- 
gone.” 

“For twenty gulden. Now you owe 
me only forty-nine thousand nine hundred 
and eighty. To-morrow I will come 
again.” 

“ Twenty gulden! why, I gave you five 
hundred.” 
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“Eh, eh! my good Herr Max! But 
think of the wear and tear — it is not what 
it used to be. I shall not sell it for more 
than twenty-one.” With a low bow, he 
carried off the looking-glass under his 
arm. 

So, then, not only would Max lose fame 
and love, but he would be a ruined man 
besides, if he failed to achieve this original 
idea. 

He essayed sketch after sketch, thought 
after thought, but nothing would come. 
Everything depended upon the forced 
fertility of a barren soil. He laboured all 
night in vain. At last in his wanderings 
to and fro about his room, he was brought 
to a sudden stand. 

There, in a forgotten corner, stood what 
he had seen, but what no other living eyes 
had seen—the sealed-up prophetess of 
Adolf Meyer, “a great national historical 
fresco.” There was the subject to his 
hand. His had been the soul of honour; 
but now a devilish temptation entered into 
the heart of the self-constituted guardian 
of Adolf Meyer’s posthumous fame. In 
one word, without anybody being the 
wiser, he might use the prophetess for his 
own. 

In plainer words, he might plunder a 
dead man of the last remnant of his living 
soul; he might rob a rival’s corpse and 
never be found out. Never had the im- 
possibility of discovery so strongly tempt- 
ed toso easyasin. Max felt degraded in 
his own eyes by this unbidden impulse to 
cheat the world, the dead, and even her 
who loved him. But temptation is not 
conquered by so weak a thing as shame. 

“The impossibility of discovery ” — he 
himself had thought of the words. But, 
of all things, beware of what we call the 


impossible! That is the one thing 
against which no man can guard —the 
only thing which, to judge from experi- 


ence, is sure to arrive. 


Xv. 


THE body of Adolf Meyer was not be- 
neath the river, however far his soul 
might be above the stars. 

That unhappy young man, nevertheless, 
had acted precisely as Max had heard. 
He had gone home in a frenzy, had 
scrawled his raving adieux to fiends and 
fools, had dashed down the prophetess on 
the floor, and had torn from the house 
like a wild man. Before long he reached 
the torrent of the Werda —the goal of all 
desperate cowards for many miles round. 
Life was blank if it had to be lived out in 
humiliation — better death than life with- 
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out glory. It was the natural impulse of 
a weak soul filled to the brim with intense 
vanity intensely wounded, bgp 
disappointment, and all the confuse 
crazes of a morbid genius that had scarce- 
ly yet overcome its birth-pang. He 
reached a conveniently precipitous point 
of the bank a little above the town, and 
threw himself into the glassy pool whence 
Lorelei has sung of peace and rest to 
many a feeble heart besides that of Adolf 
Meyer. 

The deep, smooth, black, strong current 
of the Werda closed over him, and even if 
he had sought to save himself, he did not 
know how. No human help was at hand. 
But there was help of another kind. He 
rose, as a matter of course, after his first 
plunge, and found his neck clasped so 
tightly that he could not sink again. 

His position was almost ludicrous as 
well as painful: his neck was by no means 
embraced by the white arm of Lorelei. 
It was another drop in the cup of his hu- 
miliation to find his life saved so ignobly. 
Not that he tried to reject the unexpected 
help, for his plunge into cold water had 
considerably sobered his irresolute brain. 
He was saved for the time, but he was 
pilloried and half strangled. 

When timber is felled in mountainous 
countries, it is the well-known practice, in 
order to save expense and trouble, to ex- 
temporize a rough and ready system of 
water-carriage by throwing the lopped 
stems into the nearest torrent and letting 
the cargo swim alone to its destination. 
Over rocks and rapids it goes, down 
waterfalls and through gorges, until, when 
the river widens, scores of floating trees 
jostle one another and make navigation 
not alittle perilous. It was between two of 
these jostling stems that the hatless head 
of Adolf Meyer rose above water and 
was grasped, as if in a vice, so tightly 
that it could not go down again. 

It is not pleasant to find one’s self throt- 
tled when one only intends to be drowned, 
even though the final result may be the 
same in both cases. But, when the first 
breach of the law of self-preservation is 
over, the risk of being throttled becomes 
preferable -to the certainty of bein 
drowned. The genius thought but little 
of prize-competitions while he felt himself 
whirled down the river by two stout pieces 
of timber that acted upon his jaws like a 
pair of nut-crackers. But he could 
breathe, which, under the circumstances, 
was everything; and he screamed out 
loudly for assistance as he swept along. 

At last, after a miniature eternity, the 
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current began to flow less rapidly, and the 
two logs, no longer kept together by its 
force, seemed likely to part company. 
Meyer’s limbs were numbed, but he made 
a violent effort, weak as he was, and man- 
aged to get his breast over one of the logs, 
to which he clung with his arms. The 
stars were shining calmly over him, but 
he no longer yearned to be with them now 
that his apotheosis was so uncomfortably 
near. 

He kept his consciousness and his in- 
stinctive desire for life, but in time his 
hands and arms grew so cold that he was 
on the point of slipping back into the river 
when his Jog came into collision with some 
moving body, and he heard the sound of 
a hurried unshipping of oars. 

“ Tausendwetter! Mutter Gottes / ’Tis 
the merman himself!” he heard a rough 
voice call out. “ Pull off for our lives!” 

“In heaven’s name, help!” he gasped 
out: “save me — I am drowning — I can 
hold on no longer!” . 

He had providentially, in the dangerous 
darkness of the night, nearly capsized a 
crew of honest and kindly though supersti- 
tious fishermen. Having convinced them- 
selves that the half-drowned painter was 
not the merman, they, with some risk and 
difficulty, got him on board, dosed him 
with Kirschwasser, rowed him to shore, 
and finally deposited him between a pair 
of hot blankets at a little village inn. 

He was cared for with a zealous kind- 
ness that need not be underrated because 
his pockets were found to be fairly welli 
lined. But he carried no evidence of who 
he was or whence he came; and when he 
awoke next morning in a high fever, he 
was as lost to the world as if he had actu- 
ally succeeded in carrying out his inten- 
tion of suicide. When he was at last able 
to ask questions and understand answers, 
he learned that he had been carried by the 
river many long Jeagues away, while his 
fever had borne him many weeks down 
the stream of time. 

He invented some sufficient excuse to 
account for his having been found in the 
river, procured another hat, divided the 
rest of his purse among the fishermen who 
had saved him from the river and the good 
Samaritans -who had nursed him through 
his fever, and then, though still pitiably 
weak, took up his staff and wandered out 
into the world. 

A mind like that of Adolf Meyer was 
not likely to be strengthened by a long 
illness, or rendered by his late adventures 
more capable of looking at things in the 
face and making the best of them. All 


that had happened assumed exaggerated 
proportions in his eyes, till he felt like a 
sort of artistic outlaw. He wandered on 
and on, regardless of the flight of time, 
and guided only by the instincts and im- 
pulses of an always feeble and still fevered 
brain that sought neither to realize nor to 
remember, until one day, in the capital of 
a far-off land, his memory was roughly 
called to life again. 

It was by the sight, in a shop-window, 
of the engraving of a “ Saint Catherine.” 

“Where have I seen that picture be- 
fore?” he thought dimly. “No— it is 
not the picture — it is the face only I have 
seen. When?—where? It had golden 
hair — dark-grey eyes — a Cleopatra? — 
Heilizge Fungfrau! The witch-face that 
blasted 

“My prophetess!” all at once flashed 
in the form of a reality into his dazed 
brain. “My prophetess, whom, heaven 
forgive me, I have left to make sport for 
the Philistines!” 

The face of the St. Catherine revived, in 
all their first acuteness, the events that had 
driven him out into the world through the 
gate of the Werda. He felt torn between 
two conflicting impulses: one called upon 
him to fly to some foreign land where he 
might bury his shame; the other besought 
him to return that he might ascertain the 
fate of the first-born of his brain, whom 
he still loved better than he knew. 

He decided to fly, and therefore —re- 
turned. 

It was not difficult, even without a purse, 
to make his way homeward. Wandering 
students and apprentices might beg from 
richer wayfarers, according to the good 
old German custom, without shame, and 
were entitled to demand passing hospi- 
tality. So at last, sometimes joining him- 
self to a party of travelling journeymen, 
sometimes alone, he was drawn back to 
the town where, if anywhere, the prophet- 
ess was to be found. 

Even now, however, he was without plan 
oraim. He was only haunting the scene 
of his troubles, like an aimless ghost from 
the other world, as if he were in truth the 
revenant of asuicide. Still, in order not 
to be recognized by any of his old ac- 
quaintance, he disguised himself so com- 
pletely that Max Brendel himself, who 
knew him best, would have passed him by 
without knowledge. Heretofore he had 
been effeminately foppish in his dress and 
ways, and distinguished by his long, wav- 
ing hair. During his fever his curls had 
been cut close to his scalp, and his beard 








had grown; his clothes had become shab 
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by rags 
in other respects he seemed to 
pains he took to disguise himself were 
hardly required. 

It was evening when he approached the 
outskirts of the town, once so familiar, 


; and he looked like the om = 
. The 


now so strange. He was tired and weary, 
but his morbid fear of recognition forbade 
him to enter. He paused Scie the old 
castle of Regenstein: and a light in one 
of the windows caught his eye. 

“Who can be living here?” he won- 
dered. “It was an empty ruin in my time. 
They must be new comers: in that case 
they will not know me, and may not, in 
any case, refuse to a penniless wanderer a 
night’s lodging in an empty barn.” 

He rang loudly at the porter’s bell, and 
was answered, as he had hoped, by a serv- 
ant whose face he did not know. 

“Tam a poor traveller,” he said boldly, 
and with something of the old vainglorious 
air that he could not oe or lay aside. 
“The town-gates are closed by now, and 
as a stranger I don’t know where to go. 
If the noble owner of Regenstein keeps a 
kennel or a stable, it would be charity to 
let me for to-night be the guest of a horse 
or hound.” 

“God forbid!” said the stout porter. 
“The lady of Castle Regenstein turns no 
poor traveller from Her door. A night’s 
shelter and a meal for all who cannot pay. 
Enter and welcome.— Why, man, you 
look something more than starved.” 

He followed the porter into the lodge, 
was supplied with bread and meat, and 
shown a loft in which he might lie down. 
The porter, however, was a sociable and 
genial fellow; and, as the castle was a 
dull place for one who liked company, he 
asked the stranger to sit down with him 
and tell him the gossip of the wayside 
over a glass of ale before turning in. 
They were in the midst of their talk when 
the stranger’s eyes fell upon something 
that lay on the table. Up he started as 
if he had been shot, and his close-cropped 
hair bristled on his skull. 

“Heaven and earth !—how came shat 
here?” 

“What here ?— What startles you, com- 
rade? — Sapperment/ You've saved me 
from a blowing-up, though, by calling my 
eyes to that while there’s time. That was 
given me by my gracious lady to pack up 
and send to the owner four hours ago, and 
there it lies still. But it won’t bite you, 
comrade, for all you look so scared. ’Tis 
what they call a sketch for a picture that’s 
to be shown in the Rath-haus to-morrow 
before it goes to Munich, they say. That 
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belongs to our great painter here, Herr 
Max Brendel, who'll be my lady’s next hus- 
band, unless I’m wrong.” 

“Max Brendel — that sketch is by Max 
Brendel?” 

“Yes— who else? He’s to get thou- 
sands of gulden for it, they say, when it’s 
alldone. He’s a great man, is Herr Max 
Brendel —a very great man. Pretty, isn’t 
it ?— Holloa, man! what is it now?” 

“Let me out! let me go!” shouted 
Meyer; “I must be gone instantly — I 
must see the burgomaster! open instantly, 
fellow, and let me go!” 

The porter stared, as well he might. 
“ Fellow indeed! Are you mad, my man? 
You look like Holloa! — Fritz — 
Hans — Peter! Come quick, all of you 
— here’s an escaped madman!” 

But, before the fat porter could do more 
than call for assistance to secure the ap- 
parent lunatic, Meyer had dashed his fist 
through the window, had thrown it up, and 
was flying down the road towards the 
town. 





XVI. 


IT was only too true. One thing had 
indeed led on to another. The introduc- 
tion of one selfish element into Max Bren- 
del’s love for Elsa had led to the substitu- 
tion of ashadow fora truth: this confusion 
of mind had led in due course to a vulgar 
greed for fame and gold, and for the grat- 
ification of all vain and selfish desires; 
and this, at last, to an act of mean treach- 
ery that could admit of no excuse or pal- 
liation. At the same time, however, it 
must not be thought that Max Brendel’s 
mind made itself up without a struggle to 
commit an act of simple fraud. The in- 
fluence of the baroness was a sea upon 
which he drifted rather than steered: and, 
when he sought to put his hand to the 
helm, it was with a vain attempt to steer 
clear from the moral perils of so treach- 
erous a pool. Though about to be guilty 
of the grossest dishonour, he had never 
reached that final chaos of soul in which 
right and wrong are indistinguishable. 
His sympathies and his conscience re- 
mained with the right, though he was fol- 
lowing the wrong. But then he had al- 
ready been false to Elsa: and how could 
he ever bear to think of his falsehood to 
her if he had not only been false, but 
false in vain? If he had in truth sold his 
soul to the demon of dishonour, the only 
thing to be done now was to exact the pur- 
chase-money to the uttermost farthing. 
Over the struggles of a naturally honest 
man who finds himself impelled by pas- 
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sion and cowardice to what is unutterably 
base = mean, it is best, in pity, to throw 
a veil. 

From the half-crazed genius Adolf 
Meyer and from the wretched Max Bren- 
del, to return to the broken-hearted but 
brave and true-souled Elsa, is to emerge 
into loftier air, even though hers was but 
the eventless life of a half-educated girl 
to whose simplicity mental turmoils and 
moral complexities were things unknown. 
She still wore her ring, and that was the 
chief mark of all her days. 

Otherwise, her events were the hours, 
seldom varied, at which her father went 
out to his daily work and came home 
again. She had ceased to look forward 
even to his scoldings. 

One day —it was the morning follow- 
ing Adolf Meyer’s visit to the burgomas- 
ter—her father returned after the ab- 
sence of no more than an hour, carrying 
a heavy parcel under his arm. 

“What, father?” asked Elsa; “back 
so soon? It is not a holiday —and it has 
chimed but a quarter to ten. Nothing is 
wrong?” 

“Only a quarter to ten? All the bet- 
ter, then. See here, Elsa—I have my 
work cut out for me at home to-day. It is 
on my own account this time, and as 
things are slack at the shop I have gota 
holiday to do my own work in. Thou 
knowest Herr Elias, Elsa? — The little 
old chap with the black cap and white 
beard, where Max Brendel used to— bah! 
what a fool I am!—well, you know. He 
wants a job of gilding done for Castle 
Regenstein. See here: what thinkest 
thou of that for a bit of wood-carving? 
That was never done in this country, I 
swear, since it wasn’t done by me. AI- 
ways saving my own, it’s the handsomest 
I ever saw. And it’s heavy too, Elsa— 
all real oak, for all its being so black— 
only feel! It’s a shame to gild such carv- 
ing: but everything must be the bright- 
est gold and glass at the castle, they say, 
and all’s grist to the mill.” 

Elsa took the heavily-framed mirror in 
her arms. , 

“ Potztausend/” he said, “that’s not 
the way to hold things — wilt thou never 
learn the use of thy hands? if it had fall- 
en, there’d have been the devil to pay. 
’Twould take all I shall get from old Elias 
to put in a new glass, not to speak of 
damage to the frame — ay, and more than 
I shall get, too. That’s dearer than cof- 
fee-cups.— There — so—easy with it on 
the floor.— Oh ten thousand fiends !” 

With a crash, from Elsa’s two left 


hands, down came the heavy mirror face 
downwards upon the brick floor. The 
frame was not injured; but the sheet of 
plate-glass, such as could not be procured 
within twenty miles, and which would cost 
the poor wood-carver all his wages to re- 
place, shivered into a million atoms. 

No wonder Herr Frohmann’s patience 
failed him this time. He raised his hand 
and gave poor Elsa a ringing box on the 
ear. 

“Twenty thousand demons!” he ex- 
claimed. “Take that for thy two left 
hands !” 


XVIL 

Ir was the proudest day in all Max 
Brendel’s outer life —the saddest of all 
in the life of his soul. All his world, in- 
cluding his adored patroness, was about to 
learn that hitherto he had confined himself 
to painting from one subject by deliberate 
preference, and not because he could not 
do something very different if he pleased. 

It was understood that his new picture 
— “A German Prophetess after the De- 
feat of Varus ” — would be ready for visit- 
ors at about ten o’clock in the hall of the 
Rath-haus. But it was long since that 
hour had chimed from the cathedral when 
those whom curiosity had brought to the 
place of exhibition began to ask impatient- 
ly why the wonderful picture they had 
come to see and admire had not kept its 
appointment. Max Brendel, by the quiet 
force of character which in former days 
had made him king among his comrades, 
by his reputed wealth and his style of liv- 
ing, had got his fellow-townsmen to take 
an unusual interest in all that related to 
art—or at least in all that related to the 
artist of whose fame and apparent attach- 
ment to his native place they were so 
proud. 

The burgomaster, who had been fidget- 
ing about ever since ten o’clock in un- 
characteristic silence, was just about to 
send a messenger to inquire the cause of 
delay, when, at last, very grave and very 
pale, followed by two workmen bearing 
what was no doubt the prophetess 
under a carefully-corded covering, Max 
entered the hall. 


to the rest. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, in a low voice, 
“I must apologize for this delay. You 
will all pardon me, I am sure, when you 
hear all Ihave to say. You all know the 
destination of the picture you are about to 
see and judge for yourselves. It has al- 





ready been privately submitted to others 


He bowed to the burgomaster and then ° 
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of the best judges in all Germany, I may 
say in all Europe, and will in due time ap- 
ear at Munich in the form of a fresco, 
where it will be seen by visitors from the 
whole world, and where it will throw, I 
trust and believe, yet greater glory upon 
the now famous school of our native town. 
I am entitled to forestall your criticisms 
by praising this picture warmly — for — it 
is not painted by Max Grendel. It is bet- 
ter, infinitely better, than anything I could 
do, if I tried until I died. Some of you 
remember a student here whose misplaced 
modesty cost him the prize of Rome. 
This is his picture, which none of you, 
which no man but one ever saw, but which 
I had seen and have preserved till to-day 
just as it came from his hands. This is 
the picture that should have gained the 
prize I won, thanks — or rather no thanks 
—to atechnical breach on his part of the 
rules of our competition. But now, at 
last, his time has come. There are no 
arbitrary rules of competition here to aid 
modesty in defeating justice. Palmam 
qui meruit, ferat. Though the painter is 
dead, let the school that trained him be 
represented by the son of whose genius 
she has most cause to be proud. Gentle- 
men, recognition never comes too late to 
genius — genius never dies. Uncover the 
masterpiece of ADOLF MEYER.” 

“Suum cuigue tribuere/” exclaimed 
the burgomaster cordially, not gladly. 
He shook Max warmly by the hand. 
“We should have preferred otherwise, 
Herr Professor. But you know best, I 
suppose —in what concerns his own art 
let every man be believed. Not that I 
believe this, fine as it is, is better than 
you could have done if you pleased. You 
are right in one thing, though: I know 
at least one genius —as he turns out to 
be, though he’s uncommonly like a mad- 
man — who doesn’t seem able to die, — at 
least by water. Perhaps, though, he was 
born to be hanged.” He waved his hand 
to his official beadle, who left the room. 

The spectators crowded round the 
prophetess, whose merits Max zealously 
explained. Neither they nor he saw the 
burgomaster’s messenger return. But he 
did return, and not alone; and at the end 
of some two minutes those who stood 
about the picture were roughly elbowed 
aside by a wild-looking young man, dressed 
like a wandering beggar, with a cropped 
head, rough beard, and large hollow eyes, 
whom none recognized, and who planted 
himself right in front of Max, and looked 
him in the face scornfully. 

“Herr Professor Max Brendel,” he 
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began, “you are an impostor, you are a 
charlatan, you are a liar, you are a thief, 
you are a swindler, you are a sorcerer, you 
are a traitor, you are an assassin, you are 
a scoundrel. I am Adolf Meyer, who 
with my own hand painted that picture 
before which we meet again, and which 
ou have stolen. Ah, a thief cannot look 
into the eyes of an honest man— well 
may Max Brendel hang his head like a 
cur before Adolf Meyer! Herr Burgo- 
master, I call upon this — this — Brendel, 
to state what private marks clearly show 
to whom the prophetess belongs. I have 
already privately stated them to you, and 
my declaration is in your hands. You 
have admitted the test as conclusive proof, 
and so will all. 

Max knew the shrill voice and wild 
eyes: and his blood turned cold. If he 
had not at the eleventh hour resolved to 

ive up all things for the sake of being an 

onest man, he would have been convicted 
of deserving all the titles that Meyer had 
conferred upon him, and more! He felt 
like one who has just been saved from 
falling over a fatal precipice by the 
strength and breadth of a single hair. He 
hung his head for the shame that might 
have been. But he raised it at last, and 
smiled, though sadly. 

“Yes,” he said, “you are the Adolf 
Meyer whom we thought dead long ago. 
I, too, have made my statement — not 
privately, but before all. Silence, gentle- 
men, for one moment: tell me first, Herr 
Meyer, whose is the signature in the left- 
hand corner.” 

“Oh, ‘Max Brendel,’ of course. 
body can write his own name.” 

“No,” said Max, “it is not ‘Max 
Brendel ;’ though I forgedit, 1 own. Look 
and see.” 

He looked and read — 

“ Pinxit Adolf Meyer.” 

Meyer stared round in bewilderment — 
such was his hate for Max that he was 
half-incredulous of his own name. 

“T have called you sorcerer!” he ex- 
claimed, at lengih. “You, who could 
bring a face down from another world to 
conquer me, can, to save yourself from 
justice, find nothing hard in transforming 
your miserable name to mine. But there 
are laws against witchcraft, Herr Brendel 
—and to these I appeal.” 

“Bah! you are madder than I thought, 
Herr Meyer,” said the burgomaster. 
“ Witchcraft in painting a portrait, and an 
excellent one, of the baroness at Regen- 
stein, and so ne picture you never 
allowed us to see! itchcraft in forcing 
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that same picture of yours into an honour 
that he might have made his own! If it 
is any comfort to by: my friend, we all 
read ‘ Pinxit Adolf Meyer’ long before 
you. Witchcraft!— pooh! You are an 
ungrateful rascal, unless you are madder 
than a March hare. I suppose I must 
admire your picture —as the Herr Pro- 
fessor thinks it good —but I don’t admire 

ou. I am sorrythe Herr Professor liked 
it: very sorry indeed.” 

Max held out his hand — but Meyer re- 
jected it scornfully. 

“] always knew the Herr Professor was 
an excellent critic,” he said, with a sneer. 
“TI am glad he turns out an honest one — 
in your opinion, Herr Burgomaster, whose 
honest simplicity is above suspicion. For 
me, however, it has happened, my day has 
come —genius protects her own. To- 
night I carry this picture, my picture, to 
Munich; and I shake from my shoes the 
dust of Brendels and burgomasters — of 
knaves and dupes of knaves.” 

The burgomaster shrugged his shoul- 
ders and let him go. 

But, if everybody was disgusted with 
Meyer, nobody was pleased with Max 
Brendel. The favourite lion had too 
meekly stepped from his throne. Some 
thought him quixotic; some, lazy; some, 
theatrical and affected — sacrificing some- 
thing he did not care for in order to make 
capital out of a stage-scene. Nobody 
could guess what he had really given up — 
what a battle passion and conscience had 
waged. 

“ Our former friend the Herr Professor 
must be a fool,” said Rothkopf. 

“ Or an incapable,” suggested Sleinitz. 
“And if so, he has proved himself a 
clever man.” 

“There are fools who are very clever 
fellows, Sleinitz.” 

“ Like Adolf Meyer, for example?” 

“ Adolf Meyer? bah! Any fool can be 
clever enough to become famous by jump- 
ing into the water. Donunerwetter, though 
— I mustn’t let him see whose hat I wear. 
He will be claiming his laurel crown!” 


XVIII. 

A STRANGE calm filled the heart of Max 
Brendel. His sudden inspiration to do 
what was right at any cost seemed to 
shatter his false self at once into a million 
atoms, as completely as Elsa had shattered 
the looking-glass of Herr Elias. He 
thought of Elsa once more, like one who 
has been suddenly set free from a night- 
mare. Having, by a final wrench, saved 
himself from what would have prevented 
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his looking straight into the eyes even of 
the baroness again, he felt stung to think 
how he had cut himself off from the 
power of looking into those of Elsa, 
This was not inconsistency—it was 
simply the inevitable reaction from mental 
and moral drunkenness that must, at last, 
have come. He was bound to the baron- 
ess, if she would still accept him in spite 
of his failure to fulfil her condition; but 
he longed for the possibility of makin 
his peace with Elsa, to bid her adieu, an 
to tell her frankly how justly she had 
judged him even before he had been in- 
tentionally false to her. 

It was strange, he began to reflect, that 
they had never met, even by accident, and 
in the narrow streets of their little town, 
since the mirrored image of the baroness 
had seemed to take tangible form. In 
truth, she had carefully avoided every 
chance of meeting him, just as he had 
unconsciously taken every precaution not 
to meet her. Even now, if he should 
come across her by accident, it was more 
likely than not that his courage would fail 
him, and that he would let her go by 
without the longed-for word. 

It was therefore well, or ill, for him that 
his reflections prevented his seeing her 
before they met face to face in the Adler- 
Gasse, through which he was passing on 
his way from the Rath-haus. Of course 
he met her — to think more suddenly and 
acutely than usual of one whom we have 
not seen for long, is in the nature of a pre- 
sentiment that seldom fails. 

He started — she just trembled enough 
to give him one touch of courage. He 
stopped, and said — 

“ Elsa!” 

She ought to have closed her ears and 
passed on, without pausing an instant. 
She did close her ears, and did attempt 
to pass on, but not without the instant’s 
pause. That gave him time for one word 
more. 

“ Elsa,” he said, in a low voice and hum- 
bly, “I am not going to trouble you. You 
have nothing more to do with a worthless 
fellow like me. I only want to-say—to 
tell you I have behaved to you like — like 
— what Meyer called me — a liar, a traitor, 
a scoundrel; and to ask you —never to 
forgive me.” 

“T have forgiven you,” she said. “ There 
was nothing to forgive. You left off lov- 
ing me—that’s all. You couldn’t help 
that, I suppose.” 

“ Don’t speak to me like that, for heav- 
en’s sake! You are heaping me with 
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not true that I left off loving you— 


“ No— I know you can’t believe a word 
I say—I don’t ask you. I don’t believe 
myself — I don’t know if I have been mad 
or a blackguard. Something has been 
driving me on—not that that’s any ex- 
cuse: I have been under a spell—I am 
under one now. I only know that you are 
the best girl in the whole world : that even 
if I were bound heart and soul to another, 
I should put you first—always. Though 
I have done all I could think of to break 

our heart, I would cut myself in pieces, 
if that would make you happy. Be happy, 
Elsa — forget the miserable Max of to-day 
for the sake of the Max whom you thought 
you knew long ago. No—never forgive 
me, Elsa—but forget me as you would 
try to forget one whom you despise.” 

“] forgive you, Max. I always said, 
even in my happy time, how could I ever 
be very much to you? I was always fear- 
ing that the end would come, and it did 
come. Such ends always do.” 

“God bless you, Elsa! Only tell me 
you are not unhappy, and then ——” 

He had followed her to the door of Herr 
Elias. She entered, and he still followed, 
so as not to lose herlast word. Herr Elias 
did not seem to be at home, and they were 
alone. 

“ Good-bye, Max,” she said, “and God 
bless you always! Stay —I hear there is 
one whom you really love, and who is 
worthy to be the wife of a great man. Oh, 
Max, be sure you love her! If sheisa 
fine lady, as they say, she will not be so 
strong to bear things as me.” 

“One whom I really love?” he asked 
dreamily, passing his hand over his brow. 
“One whom I really love? In heaven’s 
name, Elsa,am I awake or sleeping? One 
who has sent me mad, I believe. If I be- 
lieved in witchcraft, like Meyer, I should 
say one who has bewitched me with grey 
eyes and golden hair. I must believe in 
witchcraft, Elsa: I was all yours—all 
thine, till I called upon Satan himself to 
aid me to gain thee — and she came.” 

“ There are no witches, Max — the Herr 
Pastor says that, so it must be true. Has 
she done you harm?” 

“None—none. She is a good woman, 
Elsa: a great mind anda noble soul. But 
yet, from the moment I saw her, I was 
changed.” 

“You loved her, Max — it was love that 
made the change. It was her love, not 
mine, that made thee rich and great, and 
taught thee how I was not tall enough to 
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reach to thy heart half-way. _Max— does 
she love thee, even a little? will she be 
good to thee?” 

“She would have been my wife, Elsa, 
if—if—I had been able to give her 
glory. That is over now. I have given 
up glory for truth’s sake, and ——” 

She did not ask him how, but her eyes 
brightened. 

“For truth’s sake? Oh, then, never 
fear! If she would have been thy wife 
for glory’s sake, now she will be thy wife 
ten times more.” 

“ Thou sayest this, Elsa? Zhou art 
content to see me ——” 

“ The husband of one thou lovest? Of 
one who loves thee? More than content, 
_ — more than—oh Max! if only 

“ Elsa, Elsa! thou lovest me still —and 
I love thee: listen to me, for heaven’s 
sake, Elsa! I have been mad, base, if 
you please — witchcraft or no witchcraft, 
I have been under a wild, drunken, deliri- 
ous spell. I dare not tell thee what I was 
about todo! My hand was about to rob 
death of its laurels —ask me not yet to 
speak of the sin I had in thought already 
done — when my ear caught the sound of 
the cathedral-bell as it chimed a quarter 
to ten.” 

“Ah! the very moment that I let the 
mirror fall!” 

“I counted every stroke, as if I were 
concerned with the slightest sight or 
sound, when suddenly — how can I tell 
what happened ?—I started as one starts 
from sleep, and asked myself — ‘ Who art 
thou?’ And I answered —‘ While Elsa 
lives, I am Max Brendel: Elsa’s Max, 
while I have a soul to be saved: and I am 
about to commit a sin that will divide my 
soul from hers.’” 

“ And then?” 

“ How canst thou ask, Elsa? The sin 
remained undone.” 

She grew pale, but held out her hand. 

“Then, if the thought of Elsa saved 
thee from sin — oh, Max, I must say it — 
let the thought of something far better 
than Elsa save thee once more. I can 
live without my true Max; but I cannot 
live unless he is true. If thouart pledged 
to one who loves thee, thou art all hers; 
and to me, thou art not my true Max un- 
less thou art true to her.” 

“Elsa! but if I loved—if I love her 
no more ?” 

“Thou must learn to love her. If she 
has given thee all things, even herself, 
if thou art pledged to her, she only can re- 
lease thee.” 
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“ And if ——” 

“ Ah, she will not release thee.” 

“ But thou a 

“1 did not release thee. I wear thy old 
ring still. But I release thee now.” 

“ But if ¥ 

“There is no if, Max. If thou art 
false to thy betrothed thou art now false 
to me as well as to her. I know not what 
thou spakest about the sin of robbing 
death, but well I know what robbing life 
means — robbing it of trust and hope and 
love: thou canst do nothing now for me, 
Max; but thou canst‘ keep thyself from 
sin to her.” 

“Eh, eh, my good Herr Max! Goes 
all well at Regenstein? Eh,eh,eh? And 
the good Fraulein, too — hm!” 

“JT will see thee once more, Elsa,” 
whispered Max, hurriedly; “and then, 
what must be, must be.” He touched her 
hand, barely nodded to Herr Elias, and 
strode away. 

“ And o ot want you with me, my good 
Fraulein Elsa?” asked Herr Elias. 

“ What is the price of these ear-rings ?” 
= asked, holding out her one piece of 

nery. 
“That depends, my good Fraulein. To 
buy or to sell?” 

“ What would you give for them?” 

“To you? oh, ah, eh —twice their 
value, my good Fraulein Elsa.” 

“Then six gulden, please, Herr Elias. 
You sold them for three.” 

“You are sharp, my good Fraulein 
Elsa. But the wear and the tear ——” 

“T have not worn them since they were 
new. Take them please, Herr Elias, and 
keep the gulden too.” 

r Eh, eh! A present from a pretty 

ir ?”? 
a have two left hands, Herr Elias — 
and this morning I let your mirror fall 
—and father says the glass—it broke 
— would cost ——” 

“ Eh, eh, eh, eh, what!” exclaimed the 
old broker taking the ear-rings — by 
which, in spite of his bargain, he probably 
managed not to lose in the long run — 
“ Eh, eh, eh, eh, eh!” 

“But what he meant, or if indeed he 
meant anything, by this continuous excla- 
mation, he did not explain. 








XIX. 

MAX, after leaving the old shop in the 
Adler-Gasse, went slowly along the road 
that led to Regenstein. He knew what 
he feared, but what he hoped he hardly 
knew. Would the baroness hold him to 
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his word? If she forgave him his loss of 
fame, then not only Elsa, not only his 
newly-regained honour, but the simplest 
and commonest gratitude bound him to 
his first friend, his unwearied benefactress, 
his muse, his inspiring soul, his all but 
affianced wife, with chains no less, if not 
more powerful than those had been which 
no longer bound him to Elsa. If she re- 
leased him, then indeed — but that must 
not even be dreamed. He knew she 
loved him, and he now felt that love like 
hers would surely set at naught tests and 
conditions as soon as they had failed. 

In this mood, nerving himself against 
hope, he reached Regenstein. He rang 
as usual at the bell — twice, three times, 
four times —but no one answered. At 
last, however, the great gate was solemnly 
swung back by the old porter, who, in- 
stead of welcoming him with his usual 
ready bow, stared mutely and stolidly as 
though his wits were gone. In the court- 
yard all was silence. 

“ What means all this?” asked Max. 
“What has happened?” 

The porter made an effort to speak, but 
failed. For all answer, like a man who 
moves mechanically without knowing what 
he was doing, he felt in his pocket and 
handed Max a letter unsealed. 

“For you, Herr Professor,” he man- 
aged to bring out at last, “when you 
arrived. Found, Herr Professor — from 
mademoiselle her gracious ladyship’s la- 
dy’s-maid—for you — my gracious lady—” 

Max took the paper and read hastily. 

“My own Max,” it began, “I cannot 
rest till I have told thee how I wounded 
my own heart when I wounded thine. 
Forgive one who had begun to love so 
late that she hardly knows what love 
means— who, while the shadow of that 
hateful man from Munich was on her 
doubted what she felt for thee. I know 
all now—great or humble, I am thine 
always” —his heart grew heavier still: 
“when I saw thy prophetess I was glad; 
but I would rather a thousand times that 
thou hadst failed, and hadst found thyself 
unable to think of any face but mine. 
Thou wilt come soon—but I cannot let 
thee wait to know that I take thee now, 
not because thou art great, but because I 
love thee — that ——” 

“What means this?” asked Max. “It 
is unfinished — why is it given to me un- 
closed?” 

“ Herr Professor, my gracious lady the 
baroness passed away this morning at 
exactly a quarter before ten.” 
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“Passed away? Where? How passed 


away?” 
“Dead, Herr Professor.” 


XX. 

THE heart of Max Brendel, though it 
had ceased to beat for the woman who 
represented to him the empress-fancy of 
his soul, did not, in one single moment, 
throw off its burden. It was with the 
sorrow we all feel for those whom we shall 
never behold again that he looked upon 
the corpse of the Glass Queen. She had 
gone away forever into the unknown land 
whence she had come: she had died out 
of the artist’s life —his one dream of 
genius was dead, which had led him into 
many joys and many sins, and there re- 
mained to him henceforth only the homely 
love of the mortal woman for the mortal 
man. 

“And so ended,” said Max Brendel 
when he first told Elsa the whole story, 
without gloss or reserve — “ and so ended 
the dream of a charlatan.” 

She believed every word — looking- 
glass and all. Had she not broken it 
with her own hands at the very hour when 
Max repented and the baroness died ? 

“And art thou happy—here in this 
quiet place, teaching and toiling? Dost 
thou never envy Adolf Meyer, in all his 
glory, and think how things might have 
been? Art thou quite happy, with only 
thy work and me?” 

“Only with thee, Elsa? Only with 
all the universe!” said Max Brendel. “A 
short cut to glory, indeed! Thou mayst 
not believe in witchcraft, but that is the 
devil’s road, all the same. I have more 
than all the glory 7 deserve. All comes 
at last to him who has courage, and hope, 
and truth, and ——” 

“ Patience !” said left-handed Elsa. 


From The Spectator. 
PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS MASTER. 


THE two memoranda or confidential re-. 


ports to the king just published by Prince 
Bismarck in the Reichsanzeiger have al- 
most as much interest for the student of 
history as for the politician. It has al- 
ways been believed that Prince Bismarck, 
like Richelieu, like Stein, like Marl- 
borough, like Sir Robert Walpole, like, 
perhaps, most of the great statesmen of 
mddern Europe, had always to maintain 
two equally difficult and simultaneous 
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struggles,— one with external opponents, 
and one in the cabinet of his king. It is 
well known that the prince had the ut- 
most difficulty in persuading his master 
into the war of 1866, into the dethrone- 
ment of so many “legitimate” princes, 
into giving up Bohemia — which the king 
considered had twice been conquered by 
the Hohenzollerns — and into the accept- 
ance of the imperial crown. The king, 
on great occasions, has always yielded to 
the genius of his subject, but the struggle 
has. often been severe, and Prince Bis- 
marck, though always loyal, must have 
chafed fiercely from time to time under a 
restraint which, by keeping down his nat- 
ural dSpic and tendency to impulse, and by 
forcing him to think out every plan, has 
probably been one element in his success. 
He has stated at least once that “the con- 
ceit of kings is limitless;” he has con- 
fessed openly in Parliament that he de- 
tests the arrangement of the Prussian 
ministry, under which every minister deals 
directly with the sovereign, and the pre- 
mier has no constitutional supervision 
over all; he has declared his resolve not 
to work under a similar system in Ger- 
many, and now he appears confessing that 
he has even in the empire a battle to fight 
over many details of his administration. 
He was in 1872 and 1873 chancellor of 
the empire and head of the foreign office, 
et he sent in “reports” to the king, he 
himself being at Varzin, which are really 
complaints that he could not remove an 
ambassador to Paris whom he utterly dis- 
trusted. Whether he had grounds for 
distrusting Count Arnim or not, whether 
his furious charges were libels, as Count 
Arnim’s friends would say, or are state- 
ments necessary to the conduct of serious 
business, as the chancellor’s friends 
would say, or are, as we should be in- 
clined to think, just objections exagger- 
ated, and so to speak, poisoned, by per- 
sonal hatred and contempt, will never be 
known while the emperor lives, and is not 
our point to-day. What is certain is that 
the all-powerful chancellor distrusted and 
hated his most important agent, distrust- 
ed him till he suspected him of grave sup- 
pressions of facts, hated him till he ac- 
cused him of a character for habitual un- 
truthfulness, and still was obliged to keep 
him on. He might, no doubt, have sent 
in his resignation, but then the king 
might have accepted it, and to a man 
brimming with a consciousness of excep- 
tional competence for great affairs, and 
bursting with plans for the future, that 
risk may well have seemed too great to be 
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endured. Hohenzollerns are not consti- 
tutional emperors, either in fact or by 
law — the German constitution containing 
no clause making ministers responsible 
only to Parliament—and the emperor 
might not always bear with resignations 
intended to limit his prerogative. At all 
events, without resignation there was no 
removing Count Arnim, and the great 
chancellor admits himself to have been as 
annoyed, and limited, and overstrained by 
the difficulties of the imperial closet, as 
ever Richelieu was by the still unexplained 
character of Louis XIII., who, like the 
Emperor William, had the faculty of rec- 
ognizing men. He has, as he murmurs, 
. actually to compete ” with Count Arnim 
for the confidence of his sovereign. That 
the prince is over-jealous, over-suspicious, 
and does not quite understand the char- 
acter of his sovereign, who we take to be 
aman quite incapable of making a mis- 
take as to the comparative value of the 
two men, though not disinclined to retain 
instruments whom the chancellor dreads, 
is little to the purpose. The fact re- 
mains, that the German chancellor felt 
himself hampered, to the extent of threat- 
ening to resign, by a trouble which never 
became patent to the public. 

The incident brings out in the strongest 
light one immense executive embarrass- 
ment, which exists in all those despotisms 
or “strong monarchies” which are sup- 
posed to work in all executive departments 
so smoothly. If the monarch is not him- 
self his own prime minister, the premier 
under an “independent” monarch has to 
encounter a difficulty at least as great and 
absorbing as that of conciliating or con- 
vincing Parliament. He has to retain his 
ascendancy over a sovereign who may not 
have quite the same objects, who is nec- 
essarily his inferior in political genius, 
and who is bound by his position to keep 
his eye steadily fixed on men who may be 
fit on a vacancy for the premiership. 
When such a man appears, the monarch 
must protect him, or must leave himself 
virtually without alternative premiers,— 
that is, must surrender his own independ- 
ence to the “necessary” premier of the 
hour. This protection inspires jealousy, 
and suspicion once excited, the course of 
government is at once impeded by a pal- 
ace-struggle scarcely to be distinguished 
from an intrigue. In Russia, where the 
czar is really absolute, and can dismiss a 
chancellor by a nod, the personal struggle 
is a grand difficulty of government, and 
frequently affects the policy of the State. 
The czar must have his alternative man, 
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and the instinct of the premier in office is 
not to allow that man to show himself too 
successful. If rumour may be trusted, 
the Bismarck-Arnim quarrel exists in Rus- 
sia between Prince Gortschakoff and 
General Ignatieff, ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and the policy of both is constant. 
ly affected by the necessity each feels of 
not putting the other too much in the 
right. Ignatieff can neither coincide with 
the chancellor nor disobey him —for 
either course would leave the chancellor 
master of the field—and Gortschakoff 
can neither support his ambassador nor 
remove him, for either course might bring 
him to St. Petersburg as the emperor's 
adlatus. Germany is not an autocracy, 
but the emperor, partly from his legal po- 
sition, partly from the traditionary respect 
paid to him by all Prussians, and partly 
from his own force of character, which is 
much greater than his intellectual insight 
into affairs, holds a position which ren- 
ders his favour all-important even to 
Prince Bismarck, and makes victory in 
his closet at least as essential and ex- 
hausting as victory in Parliament is toa 
British premier. The full advantages of 
personal government are not reaped ex- 
cept in the rare cases in which the man 
with hereditary rights is also the man most 
competent to govern. In Germany they 
are not reaped at all, except in those ex- 
treme cases in which the ae feel- 
ing the momentary superiority of his man 
of genius, effaces himself, and accepts for 
the time the rvé/e of his own premier’s 
chief administrator. In ordinary times, 
the situation only produces collisions in 
which the man of genius, even if not beat- 
en, finds his strength wasted; or, as 
Prince Bismarck in this case has done, 
voluntarily wastes it himself on what is no 
better than an intrigue. He has not the 
resource of the statesman in a free coun- 
try of flinging himself openly on Parlia- 
ment, and is compelled to seek his sup- 
port indirectly by bills, such as the pres- 
ent one for the modification of the penal 
code. No doubt he is seeking it, and it 
is this, we imagine, which the National 
Liberals have seen, and which is the 
cause of the great effect produced on them 
by the publication of the reports. They 
think that Prince Bismarck is fighting, 
consciously or unconsciously, their battle, 
that he is maintaining the power of the 
removable premier against that of the irre- 
movable sovereign, and are disposed to 
let him strengthen his own hands in his 
own way,— that is, to enable him to pro 

ecute a diplomatist for a disobedience 
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which the emperor might overlook. They 
are purchasing a temporary victory at a ter- 
rible price —that of destroying the inde- 
pendence and frankness of the German 
diplomatic service — but still their course 
becomes partially intelligible. What re- 
mains unexplained, and we suspect inex- 
plicable, is the dread which a man so ex- 
ceptional as the prince, so full of con- 
fidence in himself, and so pee with 
the people, evidently feels of a rival who, 
whatever his powers, has no hold on the 
country, and who palpably lacks the dis- 
cretion which is the necessary armour for 
such a war. 


From The Economist. 
THE LOW VALUE OF SILVER, AND ITS 
EFFECT ON INDIA. 


WHEN the great gold discoveries were 
made in Australia and California most 
people expected that there would be a 
more or less rapid fall in the value of 
gold as compared with silver. But, as a 
matter of fact, the effect has been the re- 
verse. The value of silver as compared 
with gold was 59d. 3 far. per 0z, or as I 
to 15.7 in 1849; it now is 54d. 3 far. or as 
1to 17.1. Not only what the best judges 
expected has not happened, but the very 
contrary of it Aas happened. 

And this has not been the result of any 
collateral cause; it is the direct conse- 
quence of the gold discoveries themselves. 
The effect of these discoveries has been 
a great improvement in the currencies of 
the world, which, without them, would not 
have been possible. The countries of 
great commerce and large transactions 
require a more valuable medium of ex- 
change, bulk for bulk, than countries of 
petty trade and minor transactions. The 
labour of paying 1,000,000/. in sovereigns is 
ro a tenth of that of paying it in rupees, 
and therefore, where millions have to be 
paid sovereigns are a ten times better cur- 
rency than rupees. Gold is much the 
best currency for rich nations of large 
trade, though silver does well enough, and 
is in some respects most suitable, for poor 
nations of little trade. But thirty years 
ago it would not have bten possible for 
the nations of great commerce to have 
adopted this best currency. There would 
not have been gold enough obtainable. 
The supply from the mines was then bare- 
ly sufficient to maintain the existing gold 
currencies ; it would have been entirely 
insufficient for establishing new currencies 





on a large scale. No one then would ever 
have dreamed of proposing it. But, as 
we all know, Germany has just now tried 
the experiment ona great scale. She is 
buying gold, and selling off her silver. 
And in consequence silver is cheaper 
than it has ever been before. 

Probably, if there were gold enough for 
all the world, it would be best that there 
should be only a single standard of value 
throughout the world, and that one — gold. 
But this is impossible. Some have doubt- 
ed whether there is gold enough even for 
the nations which now intend to use it; 
and there certainly is not enough for all 
the world. Happily, the East has always 
been a country which had much silver, 
and for whose purposes silver was quite 
sufficient. The transactions of the East 
are small in comparison with those of the 
West, and therefore a bulky paying me- 
dium is not so inconvenient there as it 
would be here. Since economical history 
has been written silver has been always 
sent from Europe to China, India, and the 
richer parts of the East, and never more 
so than in our own time. The payments 
of England in silver to India during the 
cotton famine were probably the greatest 
cash — ever made in so short a 
time by one country to another. There 
is, therefore, in the end a certain market 
for the silver displaced from Europe; it 
will ultimately go, as the rest has gone, to 
the East, where it is the ancient and the 
best-attainable paying medium. 

But for the moment there is a difficult 
in disposing of silver. There is no new sud- 
den demand for it inthe East. Thecaseis 
not like that of the cotton famine. Then 
we had incurred a large debt to India, and 
we had to pay it in the only currency 
which she would take. We had to find 
an immense quantity of silver on a sud- 
den, and France —owing to the peculiar 
operation of her double standard — found 
it for us. But now there is no such debt; 
the present problem is not to find the sil- 
ver, but to find the use for the silver. 
And this is a slower process. 

Sooner or later, however, the ordina 
laws that govern foreign exchanges will 
do itfor us. The consequence of the low 
value of silver is that the rate of exchange 
is now Is. 9d. 1 far. per rupee (or less), the 
lowest or almost the lowest ever known. 
And this operates as a direct discourage- 
ment to ship goods to India. These goods 
are paid for in rupees, and when the mer- 
chant wants to bring home those rupees to 
oe he finds that they do not go so far 
as they used to do. He has to pay much 
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more for every 1,000/. billon England, and 
this extra cost destroys or diminishes his 
rofit. 

r Secondly, the same state of the ex- 
changes is a direct premium on sending 
goods from India to England. 1,000/. re- 
ceived for those goods here, will go fur- 
ther in buying bills on India than it used 
to do; in plain English, it will lay down 
more rupees at Calcutta, in the same time, 
than formerly, and this increase is so 
much extra profit. By this combination, 
therefore, exports from India increasin 
cn one hand, and imports into India di- 
minishing on the other hand, before long 
a large debt will be created, which this 
silver, set free from Germany, will have to 
fill. ‘The process will take time, but the 
effect is inevitable. The tendency of this 
great import of silver into India will be of 
course to raise prices, but the degree in 
which it will have that effect will depend 
on the degree in which it is counteracted 
by the causes which have intercepted its 
effects before—the hoarding habits of 
the people ; the use of silver in ornaments 
(the ornaments being a sort of reserve 
fund to be sold in difficulty ); the greater 
extension of silver in rude districts, where 
barter is still much used; and the general 
increase of trade, which rising prices al- 
ways tend to quicken and develop. 

When this rise of prices has taken place 
the encouragement to exports from and 
discouragement of imports into India will 
manifestly cease. The value of the rupee 
at Calcutta, as against bills on En- 

land, may remain as it is now; but the 
Tateation of that value as compared with 
former times will be compensated by the 
greater number of rupees which the En- 
glish exporter to India obtains for the 
goods which he sells there. The value of 
the 1,000/. in London in purchasing bills 
payable on India in rupees may be as unu- 
sually great as now, if we compare it with 
the past, but there will be a corresponding 
difficulty in obtaining the 1,000/. in Lon- 
don. The merchant in India will have to 
pay more for the goods which he sends to 





London, and in the end this loss will be 
equal to the other gain. 

If new silver should still continue to 
come into the market the same process 
must go on. The first step must be in- 
cessantly repeated. The value of the 
rupee must fall as against sterling money; 
instead of being Is. 9d. it may fall to rs. ed 
And then, mutatis mutandis, what we have 
just described as happening will happen 
again. 

The effects, therefore, of the fall in the 
value of silver on the trade of India will 
be temporary only, but its effect on the 
financial position of the Indian govern- 
ment will continue as long as the fall lasts, 
The Indian revenue is received in silver, 
and, therefore, the less far silver goes in 
buying, the poorer will the Indian govern- 
ment be. And this is of more instant im- 
portance to the Indian government than 
almost any other, because its foreign pay- 
ments exceed those of most governments, 
and those payments are made in gold. It 
has to pay interest in gold on a very large 
debt in England, to pay home salaries, 
maintain home d@épéts, and buy English 
goods and stores all in gold; and the less 
valuable silver is in comparison with gold, 
the less effectual for these necessary pur- 
poses will the Indian revenue be. 

On one species of its debt the Indian 
government will, indeed, not lose. The 
interest upon rupee paper is payable in 
rupees in Calcutta, and therefore the dimi- 
nution in the value of the rupee is a loss 
to the creditor who receives, and not to 
the government which pays. 

How long the fall in the value of silver 
will continue no one can say. In the last 
resort, and taking great intervals of time 
into the reckoning, the relative value of 
gold and silver will be determined by their 
cost of production ; but in the case of arti- 
cles so durable, and so liable to be affected 
by political events like changes in coinage, 
it is difficult to say how long an average 
must be taken in order to exhibit dis- 
tinctly this final result, 





A most valuable MS. has been discovered 
in the Azores. It refers to the colonization, 
in the year 1500, of the northern part of Amer- 
ica, by emigrants from Oporto, Aveiro, and 


the Island of Terceira. It was written by 


Francisca de Souza, in 1570. Barboza Ma- 


chado states that it was lost during the great 
earthquake of Lisbon in 1755. This most im- 
portant document is about to be published by 
an erudite Azorian gentleman, and will throw 
great light on the disputed question of the 
early discovery of America. Athenzum. 








